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peer  counselors,  50  clients,  and  32  control  .subjects. 

Peer  counselors  completed  the  Internal-External  Locus  of 
Control  Scale  (I-E)  and  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Inventory  (MBI’I) 
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Results  indicate  that  peer  counseling  is  an  effective 
method  for  improving  client  grades  and  personally  selected 
goals.  Counselor  personality  factors  and  time  spent  in  the 
relationship  are  not  linearly  related  to  client  grade  change, 
goal  evaluation,  or  RI  variables.  The  focus  and  frequency  of 
peer  activities  were  tabulated  and  a phenomenological  analysis 
of  the  peer  counseling  experience  was  obtained.  Both  clients 
and  counselors  found  the  peer  relationships  important  and 
meaningful . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  mid-sixties,  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  opera- 
tionalized many  of  Rogers'  (1957)  "necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions"  for  change  in  therapy.  They  developed  a system  by 
which  basic  counseling  skills  could  be  taught  to  would-be 
therapists,  irrespective  of  previous  training.  Their  work, 
and  that  of  Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1967)  extended  the  client- 
centered  tradition  while  they  became  among  the  first  advocates 
for  the  training  of  paraprof essionals  as  helpers. 

Paraprof essional  counselors  are  persons  who  help  others 
confront  and  deal  more  effectively  with  their  life  problems. 
They  have  no  graduate  education.  Usually,  they  have  completed 
training  in  a six  month  to  two  year  program  of  applied  psychol- 
ogy, human  relations,  and  counseling  techniques  which  helps  them 
understand  and  respond  to  others  seeking  help  more  effectively. 
The  paraprof essional  counselor  seeks  to  promote  the  growth, 
development,  maturity, and  improved  functioning  of  his  coun- 
selee.  He  attempts  to  foster  a "helping  relationship"  with 
' the  other.  As  Rogers  stated: 

A helping  relationship  might  be  defined  as  one  in 
which  one  of  the  participants  intends  that  there 
should  come  about,  in  one  or  both  parties,  more 
appreciation  of,  more  expression  of,  more  functional 
use  of  the  latent  inner  resources  of  the  individual. 

(Rogers,  1961,  p.  40) 
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The  effectiveness  of  paraprof essionals  in  establishing 
helping  relationships  has  been  discussed  by  many  authors  (Beck, 
Kantor  and  Gelineau,  1963;  Carkhuff,  1969;  Guerney , 1969;  Good- 
man, 1972;  Grosser,  Henry  and  Kelly,  1969;  Magoon  and  Golann, 
1966;  Poser,  1966;  Rioch,  Elkes,  Flint,  Usdansky,  Newman  and 
Silber,  1963;  Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967;  Zax  and  Cowen,  1967; 
Zunker  and  Brown,  1966).  Several  recent  works  have  discussed 
the  need  for  paraprof essionals  referring  to  them  as  "subpro- 
fessionals" or  "support  personnel"  (Albee,  1959;  Arnhoff, 
Rubinstein  and  Speisman,  1969;  Beal,  1968;  Robinson,  De  Marche 
and  Wagle,  1960;  Sobey,  1970).  Zimpfer  (1971)  noted  a 

vast  manpower  shortage  in  the  counseling  field  and  commented 
on  the  changing  roles  of  many  helping  services.  His  report 
also  recognized  that  certain  populations  have  not  been  effec- 
tively reached  through  traditional  counseling  services. 

Perhaps  paraprof essionals  can  fill  three  significant 
voids  in  the  mental  health  field.  First,  changes  in  current 
approaches  to  servicing  a wider  range  of  our  country's  popula- 
tion reflects  a demand  for  indigenous  and  community  oriented 
personnel  who  can  provide  creative  and  unique  helping  services. 
Second,  new  roles  evolving  out  of  these  helping  services  will 
provide  meaningful  jobs  to  a large  group  of  previously  unused 
but  potentially  effective  helpers.  Finally,  the  use  of  support 
personnel  may  prevent  manpower  shortfalls  in  traditional  coun- 
seling services. 

As  professional  therapists  are  changing  roles,  they  are 
pursuing  supervision,  consultation,  teaching,  research  and 
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program  development  and  leaving  individual  psychotherapy  cases, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  paraprof essional  and  nonprofessional 
counselors.  Also  the  new  movement  toward  using  nonprofession- 
als received  theoretical  support  from  the  human  potentials 
movement,  the  acceptance  of  second-generation  therapy  models, 
the  therapeutic  community  movement  in  institutions,  and  even 
from  the  civil  rights  struggle  and  war  on  poverty.  The  next 
generation  of  mental  health  workers  may  indeed  be  dominated, 
numerically  at  least,  by  the  nonprofessional. 

At  present,  a large  percentage  of  the  current  "helping 
community"  consists  of  officially  unrecognized  helpers  such  as 
parents,  teachers,  clergy,  employers,  policemen,  students,  and 
others.  It  may  be  found  that  the  current  manpower  shortage  in 
helping  services  is  simply  an  inefficiency  in  the  use  of  avail- 
able resources. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

While  there  is  an  accumulating  body  of  evidence  that 
paraprof essional  counselors  are  useful  and  sometimes  highly 
effective,  there  is  little  controlled  research  on  nonprofes- 
sional counselors.  Nonprofessional  counselors  may  be  student 

peers  or  companions  who  are  briefly  trained  for  their  counsel- 

« 

ing  role.  For  the  most  part,  the  nonprofessional  literature 
is  composed  of  program  descriptions,  strategies  for  action, 
manpower  issues,  historical  accounts,  conceptual  frameworks, 
and  administrative  overviews  (Cook,  1970;  Ewalt,  1967;  Grosser, 
Henry  and  Kelley,  1969;  Guerney,  1969;  Sobey,  1970). 

As  early  as  1952,  Harvard  students  were  working  at  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital  under  the  supervision  of  Donald 
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Schneiderman  in  the  first  college  student  companionship  program 
with  hospitalized  mental  patients.  Since  that  time,  over  four 
thousand  students  have  been  involved  in  a similar  program  at 
Boston's  Metropolitan  State  Hospital  (Umbarger,  Dalsimer, 
Morrison,  and  Breggin,  1962).  Students  worked  in  one-to-one 
companionships  with  adults  or  children.  Many  other  student 
volunteer  programs  have  evolved  since  then,  but  most  offer  no 
research  component,  or  have  focused  on  changes  in  the  student 
companions  (Holzberg,  Knapp,  and  Turner,  1967).  Consequently, 
there  is  little  known  about  the  effectiveness  of  these  rela- 
tionships . 

In  1963,  Beck,  Kantor  and  Gelineau  tested  the  effective- 
ness of  student  volunteers  in  bringing  about  important  changes 
in  the  lives  of  chronic  hospitalized  mental  patients . They 
found  37  out  of  120  patients  had  left  the  hospital  while  work- 
ing with  the  Harvard  students,  and  28  remained  out  four  years 
after  discharge.  The  major  limitation  of  this  study  was  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  control  group. 

Cowen,  Zax  and  Laird  (1966)  conducted  the  first  sophisti- 
cated process  and  outcome  study  of  a companionship  program  for 
college  students  and  troubled  children.  They  selected  17  stu- 
dents from  interviews,  briefly  trained  them  and  provided  one- 
hour  group  supervision  twice  a week,  after  each  child  contact. 
The  companionships  lasted  for  fourteen  meetings.  Prepost  out- 
come measures  revealed  no  significant  differences  between 
participating  children  and  controls.  However,  process  measures 
of  those  students  whose  children  showed  improvement  revealed 
higher  frequencies  of  "talking  activities"  and  lower  frequen- 
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cies  of  "running  activities." 

Poser  (1966)  compared  the  outcomes  of  group  therapy  for 
295  psychotic  patients  with  female  students,  psychiatrists 
and  psychiatric  social  workers  as  therapists.  Change  in  psy- 
chological test  performance  favored  those  patients  treated 
by  the  students,  and  a three  year  follow-up  study  of  61  pa- 
tients supported  the  conclusion  that  the  5 month  lay  therapy 
program  had  long  lasting  effects.  The  author  concluded  that 
the  students  did  somewhat  better  than  the  professionals  in 
facilitating  their  patients'  test  behavior,  although  there 
were  no  reported  differences  in  discharge  rate. 

Mendel  and  Rapport  (1963)  contrasted  the  effectiveness 
of  existentially  oriented  professionals  with  untrained  psy- 
chiatric aides.  The  "hospital  return"  rate  over  a 51  month 
period  was  36%  for  the  aides,  34%  for  psychiatrists,  23%  for 
social  workers  and  20%  for  psychologists.  However,  since  case 
assignment  was  not  random,  and  cases  were  not  of  equal  diffi- 
culty, no  definitive  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Student  counselors  have  been  compared  with  certified 
counselors  helping  groups  of  freshmen  with  academic  adjustment 
(Zunker  and  Brown,  1966).  Counselee  evaluation  of  the  program, 
grades,  study  skills  and  retention  of  information  conveyed 
during  the  program  favored  the  groups  seen  by  the  student 
counselors . 

Martin  ^ contrasted  friendship  with  professional 

counseling  on  tape-rated  and  questionnaire  measures  of  empathy, 
respect,  genuineness  and  concreteness  (Martin,  Carkhuff  and 
Berenson,  1966).  Sixteen  students  were  interviewed  by  both 
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their  best  available  friends  and  a professional  counselor. 

The  counselors  performed  at  higher  levels  of  conditions  than 
friends.  However,  the  authors  noted  that  while  the  two  pro- 
fessional counselors  as  a group  demonstrated  significantly 
higher  levels  of  conditions,  they  differed  significantly  from 
each  other,  suggesting  professional  experience  may  be  important 
in  the  development  of  interpersonal  skills,  but  other  factors, 
such  as  the  personality  and  attitudes  of  the  individual  coun- 
selor might  be  critical. 

Banks,  Berenson  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  studied  the  relative 
importance  of  counselor  experience  and  counselor-client 
similarity.  Eight  black  students  were  seen  by  an  inexperi- 
enced black  student  as  counselor,  an  inexperienced  white  grad- 
uate student  counselor,  a relatively  experienced  white  graduate 
student  counselor  and  an  experienced  doctoral  level  white 
therapist.  Counselees  were  asked  whether  they  would  see  the 
counselor  again  and  to  rank  the  counselors  in  order  of  effec- 
tiveness. All  said  they  would  return  to  see  the  black  counsel- 
or , while  none  would  return  to  see  the  professional  white 
therapist.  The  authors  conclude  that  counselor  race  (similari- 
ty) and  type  of  orientation  are  more  important  than  experi- 
ence, per  se.  In  a further  study  of  similar  issues,  Carkhuff 
and  Pierce  (1967)  found  that  patients  most  similar  to  the  race 
and  social  class  of  the  counselor  tended  to  explore  themselves 
most,  while  patients  most  dissimilar  tended  to  explore  them- 
selves least  on  a tape-rated  measure  of  depth  of  self-explora- 
tion. 

Berzon  e;t  reported  an  interesting  observation  con- 
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cerning  therapeutically  oriented  groups.  As  many  helpful 
growth  experiences  involved  interaction  between  peers  as 
involved  interaction  between  group  members  and  the  therapist 
(Berzon,  Pious  and  Parson,  1963)  . 

A recent  highly  sophisticated  and  rigorous  work  on  stu- 
dent companionship  as  therapy  has  been  conducted  by  Gerald 
Goodman  (1972)  at  Berkeley.  He  paired  troubled  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  boys  with  male  undergraduate  students.  Eighty-eight 
participants  and  74  controls  comprised  his  final  sample. 

Student  counselors  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  client-cen- 
tered theory  primary  variables:  empathy , openness  and  accept- 

ance-warmth, judged  from  a group-assessment  instrument.  Coun- 
selors were  paid  minimal  wages.  After  a year  of  counseling, 
two  or  three  visits  per  week  for  an  average  length  of  three 
hours  per  visit,  there  were  significant  differences  for  specif- 
ic classes  of  boys  and  counselors.  However,  the  findings 
from  the  unpartitioned  sample  showed  that  most  boys  improved 
a little--with  or  without  companionships.  The  most  important 
and  promising  variables  for  further  study  proved  to  be  coun- 
selor type  and  process  variables  such  as  the  number  and  length 
of  sessions.  Client  type  was  a poorer  predictor  of  outcome 
than  counselor  type.  Also,  the  higher  pathology  boys  gained 
more  than  their  mildly  troubled  counterparts,  and  less  frequent 
but  longer  contacts  were  associated  with  greater  improvement. 
These  latter  findings  are  in  contradistinction  to  results 
accumulated  from  the  professional  counseling  literature 
(Luborsky,et  al , 1971). 

Schwisheimer  and  Walberg  (1976)  selected  16  high  school 
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students  to  work  with  53  potential  dropouts  and  contrasted 
their  effectiveness  with  no  treatment  for  69  matched  controls. 
Peer  counseling  was  conducted  in  small  groups  for  20  one-hour 
sessions.  Gain  scores  on  16  variables  were  analyzed.  Counsel- 
ees  improved  significantly  on  two  variables,  attendance  and 
decisiveness,  over  the  control  subjects. 

The  literature  review  of  nonprofessional  counseling 
suggests  that  briefly-trained  students  can  do  an  effective 
therapeutic  job.  Experience  in  counseling  seems  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  counselor's  type  and  style.  The  next  section 
will  discuss  ways  to  measure  counselor  type  in  a manner  rele- 
vant to  the  peer  counseling  process. 

Review  of  Peer  Counseling  and  Personality  Variables 

Peer  counseling  is  a short,  intensive  and  focused  treat- 
ment modality.  The  peer  counselor  attempts  to  establish  a 
helping  relationship  with  his  client  in  which  he  is  also  a 
model  of  desired  behaviors.  The  quality  of  the  relationship 
is  the  basis  for  the  counselor's  potency  as  a change  agent. 
Therefore  the  relevant  dimensions  for  a study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  PC  would  include  counselor  personality  variables  and 
relationship  process  measures.  Outcome  variables  would  in- 
clude measurements  of  the  achievement  of  helping-treatment 
goals  and  the  depth  of  the  relationship  established. 

The  Internal-External  Locus  of  Control  Scale  and  the 
Myers-Briggs  Type  Inventory  were  chosen  for  this  study  in  order 
to  measure  the  relevant  personality  dimensions  of  peer  coun- 
selors. The  Relationship  Inventory  (RI) , Personal  Goals 
Checklist  (PGCL) , and  grade  point  average  (GPA)  were  seen  as 
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separate  and  important  client  outcome  measures.  The  RI 
assessed  the  potency  of  the  counselor  and  perceived  "depth" 
of  relationship.  The  PGCL  dealt  with  the  achievement  of 
pretreatment  personal  goals  of  the  client.  The  GPA  was  seen 
as  a measure  of  the  school-related  effectiveness  of  the  coun- 
selor in  helping  his  client  achieve  academic  adjustment. 

A detailed  account  of  the  relevance  and  validity  of  the 
preceding  instruments  follows. 

The  I-E  Variable 

Internalization  versus  externalization  (I-E)  concerns 
the  manner  in  which  a person  views  his  world.  Specifically, 
it  is  concerned  with  whether  he  sees  his  problems  stemming 
from  his  own  acts,  feelings  and  contributions  (internalization) 
or  whether  he  sees  his  problems  as  situational  and  himself  as 
a victim  of  environment  and  circumstances  (externalization) . 
Research  shows  that  clients  who  begin  therapy  as  internali zers 
are  more  likely  to  be  judged  as  having  had  a successful  thera- 
py experience  than  externalizers  (Farkas , 1969;  Kirtner  and 
Cartwright,  1958;  Perry,  1969).  Also  clients  who  undergo 
positive  changes  during  therapy  show  increased  internalization 
behavior  (Pierce  and  Schauble,  1969) . 

Morgan  (1967)  suggested  that  the  concept  of  internal  ver- 
sus external  control  or  reinforcement  is  analgous  to  that  of 
client  responsibility.  He  notes  that  some  of  his  patients 
behave  as  if  they  have  no  control  over  what  is  happening  to 
them,  while  others  feel  they  have  some  measure  of  control. 

In  reviewing  the  research  on  I~E  Rotter  (1966)  reports 
a number  of  studies  that  test  the  hypothesis:  "if  a person 
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perceives  a reinforcement  as  contingent  upon  his  own  behavior, 
then  the  occurrence  of  either  a positive  or  negative  reinforce- 
ment will  strengthen  or  weaken  potential  for  that  behavior  to 
recur  in  the  same  or  similar  situation."  Also,  "if  he  sees 
the  reinforcement  as  being  outside  his  own  control  or  not  con- 
tingent, that  is,  depending  on  chance,  fate,  or  powerful  others, 
or  unpredictable,  then  the  preceding  behavior  is  less  likely  to 
be  strengthened  or  weakened."  (Rotter,  1966,  p.5) 

Phares  (1957)  showed  that  reinforcement  under  skill  con- 
ditions had  greater  effects  on  raising  or  lowering  expectan- 
cies for  future  reinforcements.  Also,  subjects  made  more  un- 
usual shifts,  such  as  increased  expectancy  after  failure  and 
decreased  expectancy  after  success,  under  chance  conditions. 
Studies  by  James  and  Rotter  (1958)  and  by  Rotter,  Liverant, 
and  Crowne  (1961)  also  report  greater  increments  or  decrements 
following  success  or  failure  under  skill  rather  than  chance 
conditions . 

Phares  (1962)  measured  perceptual  thresholds  tachisto- 
scopically  for  shock  stimuli.  Subjects  under  skill  instruc- 
tions (told  that  they  could  control  the  shock  by  their  ability 
to  react  to  certain  cues)  had  significantly  lower  thresholds 
than  did  subjects  under  chance  instructions.  Subjects  who 
feel  they  have  control  seem  more  capable  of  dealing  with 
threatening  situations. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  the 
Reliability,  Validity  and  Personality  correlates  of  the  I-E 
scale.  The  I-E  scale  used  here  consists  of  23  two-part  items. 
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and  six  two-part  filler  items  in  a forced  choice  format. 

Since  the  items  deal  with  a person's  beliefs  about  the  world, 
the  test  is  considered  a measure  of  generalized  expectancy. 
Internal  consistency  estimates  were  reported  as  between  .65 
to  .79,  but  Rotter  suggests  that  they  were  due  to  the  forced 
choice  format.  Test-retest  comparisons  over  one  month  yielded 
.72  to  .78  (Rotter,  1966,  p.  13) . Collins  (1974)  computed 
test-retest  reliabilities  for  the  46  items  (each  item  and  its 
forced  choice  alternative)  on  a Likert  format  and  got  results 
from  .18  to  .75  with  a median  correlation  of  .54.  These  corre- 
lations are  high  for  single  item  reliabilities. 

Rotter  cited  three  unpublished  studies  indicating  that 
the  I-E  scale  correlated  with  three  other  methods  of  measuring 
externality,  suggesting  that  the  variable  being  measured  was 
a stable  one  which  could  be  reliably  measured  (1966,  p.  7). 
Powell  and  Centa  (1972)  found  significant  correlation  between 
the  I-E  scale  and  the  Adult  Locus  of  Control  scale  (Pearson- 
ian  r = . 51 , p < .001)  . 

Support  for  the  construct  validity  for  I-E  scale  has 
been  demonstrated  by  a number  of  authors.  Seeman  and  Evan 
(1962)  found  that  "internals"  in  a tuberculosis  hospital  had 
more  information  about  their  own  conditions , questioned  the 
staff  more,  and  were  less  satisfied  with  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion they  had  about  their  conditions  than  "externals." 

Gore  and  Rotter  (1963)  found  that  students  in  a south- 
ern Negro  college  who  said  they  would  actively  participate  in 
civil  rights  demonstrations  were  significantly  greater 
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internalizers  on  the  scale  than  students  who  either  said  they 
would  not  participate  or  who  said  they  would  only  attend  a 
rally.  Strickland  (1965) , comparing  activists  in  a Negro 
civil  rights  movement  with  those  who  did  not  take  part  (groups 
matched  for  education  and  socio-economic  status) , found  that 
activists  scored  significantly  more  toward  the  internal  end 
of  the  I-E  scale  than  did  the  non-activists. 

Phares  (1965)  found  that  students  selected  for  being 
highly  internal  were  more  successful  than  externals  at  chang- 
ing attitudes  of  others  about  whether  or  not  fraternities  and 
sororities  should  be  maintained  on  campus. 

James,  Woodruff,  and  Werner  (1965)  replicated  a study 
by  Straits  and  Sechrest  (1963)  by  finding  that  nonsmokers 
were  significantly  greater  internalizers  than  smokers  and, 
additionally,  found  that  among  males  those  who  quit  smoking 
after  the  Surgeon  General's  report  and  did  not  start  again 
in  a specific  period  of  time  were  greater  internalizers  than 
those  who  believed  the  report  but  kept  smoking. 

Lefcourt  (1966)  suggested  that  in  achievement  situations, 
the  internal-external  control  construct  could  be  used  for  pre- 
diction if  the  goal  to  be  achieved  is  valued  by  the  person. 
Strickland  (1962)  found  that  subjects  who  were  more  internal 
were  more  resistive  to  conditioning  when  they  were  aware  they 
were  being  conditioned.  Crowne  and  Liverant  (1963)  found  in- 
ternals yielded  significantly  less  than  externals  when  in- 
instructed  to  bet  on  each  judgement  in  an  Asch  situation. 

Powell  and  Centa  (1972)  found  that  internal  control  was  asso- 
ciated with  greater  mental  ability  (as  measured  by  the  Henman- 
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Nelson  tests) . Bruhn,  Hampton,  and  Chandler  (1971)  reasoned 
that  marginally  severe  hemophiliacs  were  found  to  be  more 
externally  controlled  in  their  study  as  a psychological  adap- 
tation to  body-image  disturbance.  The  marginally  severe  hemo- 
philiac views  his  clinical  status  as  ambivalent  and  therefore 
depends  on  external  cues  to  determine  his  behavior.  By  con- 
trast, the  mild  and  severe  hemophiliac  groups  were  found  to 
be  less  externally  controlled,  and  better  adjusted. 

Most  recently,  Collins  (1974)  analysed  the  I-E  scale 
administered  in  a Likert  style,  agree-disagree  format  (using 
all  46  items) . He  found  that  the  scale,  used  in  this  manner, 
could  discriminate  four  factors  associated  with  externality. 
They  were:  1)  the  reinforcement  schedule  in  one's  world  is 

complex  and  difficult  (difficult  world) ; 2)  effort  and  ability 
are  generally  unrewarded  (unjust  world);  3)  one's  environment 
is  programmed  with  a random  reinforcement  schedule  (lucky 
world);  or  4)  government  is  unresponsive.  It  is  noted,  how- 
ever, that  from  Rotter's  perspective  the  four  types  of  extern- 
ality are  functionally  equivalent.  Any  one  of  the  beliefs 
would  inhibit  coping  and  lower  self-esteem. 

A summary  in  terms  of  personality  characteristics, 
indicates  externalizers  differ  from  internali zers  in  the 
following  ways: 

High  externals  are  more  likely  to  behave  as  if  all  their 
reinforcements  were  determined  by  luck  or  chance — that  is, 
they  seem  to  feel  and  behave  as  if  they  had  no  real  control 
over  the  course  of  events.  They  are  likely  to  learn  little 
from  their  experiences.  They  often  tend  to  be  passive  and 
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to  wait  for  things  to  happen  to  them.  They  tend  to  be  more 
conforming  and  less  confident  of  themselves  than  are  internal- 
izers.  They  are  less  likely  than  internal! zers  to  apply  past 
learning  to  novel  situations. 

High  internal! zers , on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  behave 
in  ways  consistent  with  the  behavior  called  for  by  the  situ- 
ation. They  tend  to  be  more  capable  of  handling  others  and 
themselves . 

Does  the  level  of  internalization  of  the  peer  counselor 
effect  his  client's  outcome?  The  peer  counselor  serves  as 
model,  helper,  and  behavior  manager.  Increased  internaliza- 
tion on  his  part  might  make  him  a superior  helper  and  problem- 
solving model,  leading  to  a more  beneficial  learning  experi- 
ence for  his  client.  Indeed,  others  (Pierce,  Schauble  and 
Farkas,  1970)  have  demonstrated  that  internalization  is  a 
behavior  that  can  be' easily  taught  to  clients. 

The  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  Variables 

In  this  study  the  personality  type  of  the  peer  counselor 
is  seen  as  central  to  the  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  peer 
counseling.  There  have  been  a variety  of  general  personality 
tests  constructed  over  the  years  measuring  a wide  range  of 
first-order  personality  factors.  The  instrument  chosen  for 
the  present  research  was  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (Myers, 
1962) . 

The  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI)  categorizes  per- 
sons according  to  Jungian  typology.  Jung's  theory  holds  that 
one's  basic  preferences  relating  to  perception  and  judgement 
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tend  to  affect  one's  interests,  values  and  needs  and  conse- 
quently one's  motivations  and  behavior.  The  potential  impor- 
tance of  type  theory  lies  in  providinq  clues  to  major  syste- 
matic differences  in  people.  People  who  exercise  the  same 
preferences  have  in  common  the  qualities  that  result  from  the 
exercise  of  those  preferences.  Furthermore,  different  types 
of  persons  tend  to  solve  problems  and  relate  to  others  and 
the  world  in  distinct  manners  which  may  facilitate  or  handi- 
cap a counseling  relationship. 

The  MBTI  scales  purport  to  measure  four  pairs  of 
dichotomous  preferences.  Extraversion-introversion  (El)  re- 
fers respectively  to  orienting  one's  awareness  toward  the 
outer  world  of  people  and  things  (E)  or  the  inner  world  of 
concepts  and  ideas  (I) . Sensation— intuition  (SN)  refers  re- 
spectively to  perception  of  direct  experience  through  the 
five  senses  (S)  or  indirect  perception  of  possibilities  and 
relationships  (N) . Thinking— feeling  (TF)  refers  to  contrast— 
ing  judgments  achieved  by  weighing  the  impersonal  and  logical 
consequences  (T)  or  the  subjective  values  (F) . Judgement- 
perception  ( JP)  refers  respectively  to  preferences  for  coming 
to  a conclusion  about  something  (J)  or  increasing  one's  aware- 
ness of  something  (P) . 

Since  the  MBTI  was  originally  developed  more  than  25 
years  ago,  a large  body  of  reliability  and  validity  data  is 
available.  The  split  half  reliability  of  the  four  indices  for 
various  groups  range  from  .77  to  .87  for  the  El  scale,  .75  to 
.87  for  SN,  .60  to  .86  for  the  TF  index,  and  .75  to  .94  for 
the  JP  scale  (Myers,  1962).  Reliabilities  for  college  samples 
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range  from  .80  to  .94,  with  the  median  value  at  .85.  Myers 
reported  a study  (Strieker  and  Ross,  in  Myers,  1962)  which 
intercorrelated  the  El,  SN,  and  TF  scales  with  the  corres- 
ponding Gray-Wheelwright  indices,  yielding  .79,  .58,  and 
.60,  respectively. 

The  Personal  Goals  Checklist 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  individual- 
istic outcome  criteria,  Shapiro's  (1971)  Personal  Goals  Check- 
list (PGCL)  was  used  in  the  present  study  (Appendix  G) . A 
list  of  20  commonly  expressed  goals  in  counseling  and  therapy 
comprises  the  PGCL.  The  goals  are  formulated  as  brief  state- 
ments regarding  either  (a)  the  alleviation  of  symptomatic 
feelings  and  behaviors,  or  (b)  desires  for  various  types  of 
increased  personal  growth  and  functioning.  The  precounseling 
administration  of  this  form  requested  ^s  to  select  five  goals 
as  being  personally  most  important.  Upon  follow-up  at  the 
end  of  a quarter  of  peer  counseling  the  Ss  were  administered 
the  Personal  Goals  Checklist  Follow-up  Form  (Appendix  G) . 

This  form  restated  the  five  personal  goals  originally  selected 
by  eash  S,  and  asked  the  S to  rate  on  a seven-point  scale  how 
he  or  she  was  feeling  with  regard  to  each  goal.  Descriptions 
accompained  each  of  the  seven  points  in  the  scale,  ranging 
from  1 — have  strongly  negative  feelings.  . .through  a central 
neutral  point,  4 — have  neither  negative  nor  positive  feelings. 

. .to  the  uppermost  positive  rating  for  each  goal,  7--have 
strongly  positive  feelings. 
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Each  of  the  20  statements  in  the  PGCL  can  be  intuitive- 
ly categorized  as  representative  of  one  of  the  following  areas 
of  therapeutic  benefit:  (1)  Self-Acceptance , (2)  Reduction  of 

Negative  Feelings,  (3)  Behavioral  Change,  (4)  Insight  Orien- 
tation, (5)  Relatedness,  and  (6)  Flexibility  in  Time  and  Value 
Orientation.  Counselees  responses  to  the  PGCL  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  of  peer  counseling  determined  a measure  of  their 
satisfaction  with  their  goal  attainment. 

The  Barrett-Lennard  Relationsiop  Inventory 

The  Relationship  Inventory  (Barrett-Lennard,  1959)  was 
developed  in  the  Rogerian  Theoretical  framework  to  measure 
counselor  conditions  of  empathy,  positive  regard  (or  warmth), 
unconditionality  of  regard,  and  congruence  (or  genuineness). 

In  developing  and  applying  this  technique  I assumed 
that  a client  is  most  directly  influenced,  in  the 
relationship  with  his  therapist,  by  what  he  experi- 
ences and  perceives  his  therapist's  response  to  him 
to  be.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  appeared  most 
meaningful  to  employ  client  perceptions  as  the  basic 
data  from  which  to  assess  the  effective  therapeutic 
quality  of  a relationship.  (Barrett-Lennard,  1959, 

p.  1) 

The  scale  has  gone  through  a number  of  revisions.  The 
final  form  (19 64 ) revision  was  based  (a)  on  item  analysis  re- 
sults from  several  samples  of  data  obtained  with  earlier  ver- 
sion of  the  instrument,  (b)  on  other  technical  considerations, 
such  as  achieving  a numerical  balance  of  positively  and  nega- 
tively stated  items  in  each  of  the  four  scales,  (c)  on  minor 
theoretical  refinements,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  uncon- 
ditionality of  regard  scale,  and  (d)  on  the  concern  to  alter 
or  replace  items  of  a relatively  abstract  or  verbally  difficult 
kind  (Barrett-Lennard,  1969). 
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The  four  subscales  of  the  RI  were  developed  from  Rogers ' 
(1957)  landmark  paper.  They  are: 

1.  Level  of  Regard  (R) — the  overall  level  or  tendency 
cpf  one  person's  affective  response  to  another.  . . 
it  is  the  composite  loadings  of  all  the  distin- 
guishable feeling  reactions  of  one  person  to 
another . 

2.  Empathic  Understanding  (E) — the  extent  to  which  one 
person  is  conscious  of  the  immediate  awareness  of 
another . 

3.  Congruence  (C)--the  absence  of  conflict  or  incon- 
sistency between  a person's  primary  experience, 

his  conscious  awareness  and  his  overt  communications. 

4.  Unconditionality  of  Regard  (U) — the  aspect  of 
constancy  or  variability  of  affective  response, 
regardless  of  its  general  level.  . .therapist 
variability  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  client  as 
being  a differential  response  to  client  behavior. 

Test  and  retest  reliabilities  have  been  reported  from 
0.79  to  0.91  in  one  sample,  0.86  to  0.92  in  another  (Kiesler, 
1973,  p.  316),  0.89  to  0.90  for  a four-weeks  period,  and  from 
0.61  to  0.81  for  a six-month  interval  (Warren,  1970).  Mills 
and  Zytowski  (1967)  reported  test-retest  coefficients  of  0.80 
to  0.87  for  Form  MO,  and  0.79  to  0.90  for  Form  OS.  Split  half 
reliabilities  as  reported  by  Barrett-Lennard  (1962)  range  from 
0.75  to  0.94,  indicating  the  subtests  have  good  internal  con- 
sistency . 

Two  factor  analyses  of  the  RI  yielded  three  factors . 

and  Zytowski  (1967)  concluded  that  "there  appears  to  be 
a single  dominant  characteristic  across  all  relationships 
measured  to  which  all  four  subtests  contribute  strongly.  . . 
(these  findings)  strongly  suggest  that  the  multiple  character- 
istics of  a helping  relationship.  . .may  well  be  only  differ- 
ential manifestations  of  a single  overriding  characteristic 
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for  such  a relationship."  However,  Little  and  Walker  (1968) 
concluded  . .the  empathy  and  congruence  dimensions  are 
explained  by  a single  factor,  while.  . .unconditionality  and 
regard  dimensions  define  separate  factors."  In  any  case,  the 
total  score  on  the  RI  represents  a good  measure  of  the  depth 
and  quality  of  therapist  offered  conditions  in  the  relation- 
ship as  experienced  by  the  counselee  (Form  OS)  and  counselor 
(Form  MO) . 

More  than  sixty  studies  have  been  done  to  date  using 
the  RI  in  assessing  the  effects  of  psychotherapy  and  other 
areas  of  human  interaction.  Gross  and  De  Ridder  (1966)  have 
shown  that  the  RI  is  suitable  for  comparatively  short-term 
counseling,  while  Suchman  (1966)  has  used  it  successfully  in 
a one  interview  analogue,  both  situations  demonstrating  high 
validity . 

Hypo theses 

In  general,  the  literature  review  suggests  that  peer 
counseling  will  be  more  effective  in  producing  change  for  a 
group  of  clients  on  a number  of  indices  than  will  no  treat- 
ment. In  addition,  there  may  be  relationships  between  coun- 
selor personality  factors,  treatment  factors  and  client  out- 
come . 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
briefly  trained  students.  Client  outcome  will  be  determined 
in  a number  of  ways,  including  client  self-ratings,  teacher 
course  ratings,  and  counselor  and  client  ratings  of  relation- 
ship qualities.  Furthermore,  counselor  personality  style,  as 
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measured  by  the  Internal-External  Locus  of  Control  Scale  and 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Inventory,  as  well  as  process  measures 
of  the  relationship  will  be  investigated. 

Specifically,  the  following  hypotheses  will  be  tested; 

1.  Peer  clients  will  improve  their  grade  point  aver- 
ages (GPA)  significantly  more  than  control  S_s . 

2.  Peer  clients  will  report  significantly  more  posi- 
tive movement  on  preselected  treatment  goals  (PGCL) 
than  control  Ss . 

In  addition,  counselor  personality  type  and  style,  and 
the  relationship  process  variables  of  length  of  meetings  and 
frequency  of  contacts  will  be  investigated  relative  to  four 
client  outcome  measures.  These  are  GPA  change,  client-rated 
goal  achievement,  client-rated  relationship  qualities  (empathy, 
respect,  congruence  and  unconditionality),  and  counselor- 
rated qualities.  The  importance  of  the  former  independent 
variables  with  respect  to  the  latter  outcome  (dependent)  vari- 
ables will  be  explored  with  the  use  of  multiple  analyses  of 
regression  techniques  (Barr  and  Goodnight,  1972) . 

Finally,  this  investigation  will  examine  the  nature  of 
peer  counseling  interviews  in  terms  of  the  frequencies  of 
activities  and  foci  of  the  relationship  over  the  treatment 
period.  No  formal  hypotheses  will  be  advanced  for  either  the 
personality  and  process  measures  or  the  frequencies  and  foci 
of  relationship  activities  since  these  data  are  of  an  explora- 


tory nature . 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  50  Santa  Fe  Coiranunity 
College  student  peer  counselors  working  with  50  volunteer 
clients.  Peer  counselors  were  selected  by  offering  a number 
of  zero  to  three  credit-hour  courses  in  peer  counseling. 

Each  class  was  described  as  a training  program  in  which 
students  would  learn  to  help  peers  with  real  problems  in  one- 
to-one  relationships  (Appendix  D) . Client  Ss  were  solicited 
through  announcements,  handouts,  and  word  of  mouth  (Appendix 
D) . Thirty-two  control  ^s  volunteered  for  a study  of  "per- 
sonal and  academic  problem  solving  using  goal  shaping  and 
selection."  Foreign  born  Ss  were  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  present  study.  The  racial  and  sexual  balances  were 
approximately  equal  between  client  and  control  populations 
(16%  black,  54%  male  versus  15%  black,  50%  male  respectively) . 
Both  clients  and  controls  could  apply  for  one  credit-hour 
(Applied  Psychology,  PY  230)  the  following  term. 

Materials 

The  I-E  Scale  (Rotter,  1966)  as  noted  in  Chapter  1, 
is  a paper  and  pencil  instrument  used  to  assess  internal-ex- 
ternal locus  of  control  for  each  peer  counselor  on  the  basis 
of  his/her  responses  to  29  pairs  of  statements,  six  of  which 
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serve  as  filler  items.  A copy  of  the  scale,  directions  for 
administration,  and  the  scoring  key  are  included  in  Appendix 

F. 

The  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (Myers,  1962)  was  ad- 
ministered to  peer  counselors  to  obtain  measurements  of  extro- 
version-introversion (El),  sensing-intuition  (SN) , thinking- 
feeling (TF) , and  judgement-perception  (JP)  personality 
dimensions . 

Clients  and  controls  responded  to  Shapiro's  (1971)  Per- 
sonal Goals  Checklist  (see  Appendix  G) . The  administration 
of  the  precounseling  or  precontrol  treatment  form  required  S^s 
to  select  five  goals  as  being  personally  most  relevant.  The 
follow-up  rating  form  was  administered  at  the  termination  of 
the  peer  relationship  or  after  five  weeks  for  control  S^s . 

Contact  sheets  were  filled  out  by  peer  counselors  after 
each  meeting  with  their  clients.  The  sheets  requested  such 
information  as  the  amount  of  time  spent  together,  type  of 
activities  pursued,  foci  of  the  meeting  and  whether  or  not 
goals  were  set  (see  Appendix  H) . 

The  Relationship  Inventory  (Barrett-Lennard , 1962)  was 
administered  to  both  peer  counselors  and  clients  at  the  close 
of  their  relationships  to  obtain  clients'  and  counselors' 
experience  of  counselor  offered  conditions  (empathy,  respect, 
congruence,  unconditionality)  during  the  relationship.  The 
instrument  and  directions  for  scoring  are  included  in  Appen- 
dix I . 

Two  additional  instruments,  designed  by  the  investigator. 
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were  used  to  further  clarify  the  peer  counseling  process.  A 
self-rated,  bipolar  adjective  checklist  was  administered  to 
clients  and  counselors  at  their  final  meeting.  The  first  part 
of  the  checklist  requires  a rating  of  self  on  19  adjectives, 
followed  by  a second  identical  scale  asking  for  a rating  of 
the  partner  (see  Appendix  J) . Finally,  "Your  Experience  of 
Peer  Counseling"  was  an  instrument  administered  to  a subgroup 
of  14  peer  counselors  and  10  clients.  The  instrument  asks 
four  questions  and  allows  for  free-form,  written  responses 
(see  Appendix  C) . 

Procedure 

Student  volunteers  who  were  interested  in  working  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  other  students  who  were  having  difficul- 
ties with  various  Santa  Fe  programs  were  recruited  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Sub j ects  section.  These  volunteers  attended  a 
weekly  training  program  conducted  by  psychology  or  counseling 
staff  members  in  small  groups  of  up  to  ten  persons.  The  I-E 
Scale  and  MBTI  were  administered  at  the  first  group  meeting. 

The  content  and  procedures  of  subsequent  meetings  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  handouts  included  in  Appendix  E.  Generally, 
these  sessions  focused  on  basic  counseling  styles,  relaxation 
training  and  behavioral  management  techniques.  Above  all,  peer 
counselors  were  encouraged  to  value  and  use  those  skills  that 
were  already  a part  of  their  way  of  relating  to  others,  i.e., 
their  ability  to  be  companions  and  friends. 

During  the  third  week  of  counselor  training,  supervisors 
randomly  assigned  available  clients  to  peer  counselors,  who  re- 
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sponded  positively  to  the  question:  "Who  feels  comfortable 

starting  a peer  relationship  now?"  Each  week  through  the  fifth 
week  of  training  this  query  was  made  of  the  counselors,  and 
clients  assigned  to  those  who  responded  positively  until  all 
counselors  were  assigned  clients  or  chose  to  discontinue  their 
roles  as  peer  counselors.  It  was  then  the  responsibility  of 
the  counselors  to  contact  their  clients  for  their  first  meet- 
ing at  which  time  the  PGCL  was  administered  to  each  client. 
Thereafter  counseling  dyads  met  at  their  own  convenience,  at 
least  once  weekly,  for  the  following  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
remainder  of  the  weekly  training  meetings  were  used  for 
counselor  feedback,  supervision,  and  data  collection.  The  last 
meeting  of  each  counseling  dyad  was  spent  concluding  the  re- 
lationship and  filling  out  research  instruments.  These  instru- 
ments included  the  Relationship  Inventory  (RI)  and  adjective 
checklist  administered  to  the  peer  counselor,  while  the  client 
filled  out  the  alternate  form  of  the  RI , adjective  checklist 
and  the  Personal  Goals  Checklist  follow-up.  The  completed 
instruments  were  then  sealed  in  an  envelope  to  preserve  confi- 
dentiality and  returned  to  the  investigator. 

Figure  1 is  a graphic  illustration  of  the  study's  design — 
basically  a "pre-test/post-test  control-group  design." 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

The  present  study  represents  an  attempt  to  refine  and 
extend  our  understanding  of  the  effectiveness  of  nonprofession- 
al "helping"  programs  beyond  the  limits  of  those  studies  cited 
in  the  introduction.  The  primary  focus  of  this  study  was  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  success  or  outcome  of  the  peer  coun- 
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Peer  Counseling  Flow  Chart. 
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seling  treatment  group  versus  the  goal-setting  control  group. 

To  uncover  the  differential  relationship  between  groups 
with  respect  to  grade  improvement  or  change,  and  goal  achieve- 
ment, "t"  tests  (Ostle,  1963;  Kirk,  1968)  were  computed. 

Selected  personality  dimensions,  process  variables,  and 
outcome  measures,  deemed  to  be  of  prime  theoretical  importance, 
were  used  in  linear  multiple  regression  equations  to  determine 
the  predictive  power  of  these  variables  and  the  relative  con- 
tribution of  each  factor  in  influencing  the  outcome  variables. 
Furthermore,  it  was  hoped  that  the  inclusion  of  additional 
process  data,  such  as  the  foci  and  frequencies  of  activities 
engaged  in  by  each  dyad,  would  yield  a more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  peer  counseling  treatment  and  might  point  to 
future  research  directions. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 

This  study  explored  the  effects  of  counseling  conducted 
by  student  peers  with  student  clients.  The  treatment  effect 
on  clients  was  compared  with  a no  treatment  condition  for  a 
group  of  controls  with  respect  to  the  outcome  variables  of  goal 
achievement  and  grade  point  average  improvement.  In  addition, 
the  relationships  between  certain  personality  dimensions  of 
the  peer  counselors  and  their  effectiveness  with  their  clients 
were  explored  with  respect  to  the  above  criteria  and  with  a 
measure  of  client  and  counselor  satisfaction  and  effectiveness, 
the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inventory.  The  process  of 
peer  counseling,  including  the  frequency  and  duration  of  treat- 
ment, was  analyzed  with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
peer  counselors. 

Section  one  will  deal  with  the  effects  of  peer  counsel- 
ing on  two  dependent  outcome  variables : grades  and  goal  achieve- 

ment. Section  two  will  be  devoted  to  the  personality  and  pro- 
cess variables  and  their  importance  in  assessing  the  treatment 
of  peer  counseling.  Section  three  presents  a phenomenological 
analysis  (Van  Kaam,  1966)  of  peer  counselors'  and  clients' 
written  protocols. 

Peer  Counseling  and  Outcome 

The  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  principle  effects  of 

peer  counseling  on  clients ' GPAs  and  personal  goal  achievement 
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were  as  follows: 

Hypothesis  1 indicated  that  clients  will  improve  their 
GPAs  significantly  more  than  controls. 

Hypothesis  2 indicated  that  clients  will  report  signifi- 
cantly more  positive  movement  on  treatment  goals  (PGCL)  than 
controls . 

Hypothesis  1.  Each  client's  GPA  for  the  semester  pre- 
ceeding  treatment  and  for  the  semester  of  treatment  was  obtained 
from  his/her  official  transcript.  A value  of  zero  was  assigned 
if  the  client  was  not  in  school,  did  not  complete  a course,  or 
dropped  out.  The  control's  GPA  was  calculated  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  semester  preceeding  the  control  period  and  for 
the  control  period  (also  called  the  goal-setting  and  evalua- 
tion period) . 

An  analysis  for  the  difference  between  the  samples  in 
terms  of  the  change  in  grades  yields  results  significant  at 
the  .01  level  using  a t-test  for  unrelated  mieans  (t  = 2.59, 
df  = 80;  see  Table  24  for  mean  values).  The  total  PC  client 
group  improved  their  GPAs  by  1.09  points  (SD  = 1.77)  while 
all  controls  improved  0.19  point  (SD  = 1.06) . These  data  show 
peer  counseling  to  be  an  effective  method  for  increasing  a 
client's  GPA  compared  to  simple  goal  setting. 

An  additional  analysis  was  performed  comparing  clients ' 
versus  controls'  changes  in  grades  using  only  those  controls 
who  both  set  and  evaluated  their  goals  (N  = 26).  This  analysis 
also  shows  peer  counseling  to  be  significantly  superior  to 
simple  goal  setting  and  goal  evaluation  (t  = 2.18,  ^ = 74, 
p .025)  . These  26  control  ^s  improved  their  GPAs  0.25  point 
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(SD  = 1.13)  compared  to  the  1.09  points  mean  improvement  of 
the  PC  client  group.  However,  all  these  grade  change  values 
are  misleading  since  clients  who  were  not  in  school  did  not 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  grades,  and  first  quarter 
students  would  receive  an  inordinately  high  GPA  change  index. 
These  artifacts  of  the  GPA  change  scoring  procedure  will  be 
explored  fully  in  the  discussion  section. 

The  following  analysis  was  also  performed  excluding 
those  client  Ss  who  were  first  quarter  or  noncredit  students. 
Peer  counseling  still  appears  to  be  an  effective  treatment 
compared  to  goal  setting  ( t = 2.35,  df  = 52,  p <.0125)  using 
a t-test  for  unrelated  means  and  removing  noncredit  and  first 
quarter  students  from  the  analysis.  The  change  in  grades  for 
the  remaining  25  PC  clients  was  0.56  point  (SD  = 1.17)  versus 
-0.03  point  change  for  the  29  remaining  control  S^s  (SD  = 0.63). 
When  the  PC  clients  are  compared  to  those  controls  who  both 
set  and  evaluated  their  goals,  the  results  are  about  the  same 
(t  = 2.15,  d^  =47,  p < .025).  Clients  improved  0.56  point 
versus  controls  -0.02  point  (SD  = 0.60).  In  both  the  foregoing 
cases  the  differential  increase  in  GPA  is  moderate,  averaging 
more  than  a half -point,  i.e.,  half  a letter  grade  upward  per 
course.  This  is  a more  realistic  treatment  effect  value  than 
that  calculated  by  the  first  two  analyses  (of  0.9  point). 

Another  alternate  view  of  the  treatment  impact  on  client 
grades  can  be  generated  by  approaching  the  change  in  GPA  from 
an  "own  control"  basis.  For  the  group  of  25  PC  student  clients 
who  were  also  registered  students  for  the  term  proceeding 
treatment,  their  GPAs  increased  significantly  over  the  pre- 
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treatment  level  about  0.6  point  ( t = 2.33,  24  , p < .02) 

using  the  t-test  for  related  means.  That  is,  PC  clients 
achieved  a mean  GPA  of  3.18  post-treatment  compared  to  their 
pre-treatment  level  of  2.62. 

Hypothesis  2.  This  section  concerns  the  analysis  of 
peer  counseling  with  respect  to  client  goal  attainment.  Each 
client's  personal  goal  achievement  was  determined  by  the  self- 
rated  scale  applied  to  each  of  the  five  goals  chosen  by  the 
client  at  the  first  peer  counseling  contact.  The  score  for 
each  goal  was  then  summed  to  yield  a goal  achievement  score 
between  the  possible  values  of  5 (much  worse  on  all  goals 
through  20  (no  average  change  on  goals)  to  the  maximum  possible 
score  of  35  (complete  goal  achievement  on  all  goals  selected) . 
Similarly,  goal  achievement  was  calculated  for  each  of  the 
controls  who  received  no  treatment,  but  who  rated  their 
initially  chosen  goals  after  a five  week  waiting  period. 

Out  of  the  total  sample  of  50  PC  clients,  9 clients  did 
not  respond  to  the  PGCL  and  one  client  did  not  rate  his  chosen 
goals , leaving  a sample  of  40  clients  who  both  selected  goals 
and  rated  them  post-treatment.  These  40  clients  achieved  a 
goal-sum  mean  of  25.95  (SD  = 4.24).  Six  control  ^s  of  the  32 
subject  sample  did  not  rate  their  chosen  goals,  leaving  26 
control  £s  who  achieved  a goal-sum  mean  of  22.15  (SD  = 4.81). 

An  analysis  for  the  difference  between  the  samples  yields 
results  significant  at  the  .005  level  using  a t-test  for  un- 
related means  ( t = 3.37,  ^ = 64) . Thus  hypothesis  two  is 
accepted . 
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Peer  counseling  appears  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
treatment  for  self-evaluated  goal  improvement  compared  to  sim- 
ple goal  setting  and  time-delayed  goal  rating.  The  differen- 
tial increase  per  goal  is  on  the  order  of  one  unit  out  of 
three  in  the  positive  direction  toward  complete  goal  accom- 
plishment . 

The  Importance  of  Counselor  Personality  and  Process 
Variables  with  Respect  to  Client  Outcome 
in  Peer  Counseling 

It  was  suggested  in  Chapter  one  that  there  could  be 
significant  relationships  between  counselors ' personality 
variables,  relationship  process  variables  and  client  outcome 
measures.  A multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  inves- 
tigate the  problem. 

Multiple  regression  is  a technique  used  to  predict 
scores  on  an  outcome  variable  Y on  the  basis  of  scores  on 
several  predictor  variables,  the  X^s . The  multiple  regres- 
sion equation 

Y = b + b,X,  + b„X„  + . . . b.,X_ 

o 1 1 2 2 7 7 

defines  the  surface  formed  by  a linear  combination  of  sub- 
jects' scores  on  the  predictor  variables  (X^s)  with  weights 
b^s  yielding  the  outcome  values  Y^s . The  null  hypothesis 
that  the  population  value  of  the  multiple  correlation  coeffi- 
cient R (the  general  case  of  the  Pearson  product-moment  r)  is 
zero  is  tested  by  comparing  the  amount  of  variance  in  Y ac- 
counted for  by  the  X scores  with  the  amount  left  unexplained 
(Harris , 1975)  . 

In  the  present  study  the  X^  predictor  variables  were 
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supplied  from  counselor's  scores  on  the  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Inventory  and  Rotter's  I-E  Scale, which  represented  the  coun- 
selor's personality  focus,  and  the  number  of  contacts  and 
total  time  spent  together  which  was  used  as  a measure  of  the 
process  of  the  peer  relationship.  Specifically,  the  X^s  were 
defined  as: 

= El  scale  score  from  the  MBTI 

X2  = SN  scale  score  from  the  MBTI 

X^  = TF  scale  score  from  the  MBTI 

X^  “ JP  scale  score  from  the  MBTI 

X^  = I-E  scale  score  from  the  Rotter  instrument 
Xg  = number  of  contacts  of  the  dyad  during  the  peer 
relationship 

X^  = time  spent  together  (in  minutes)  during  the  peer 
relationship 

These  variables  were  combined  in  linear  equations  where 
the  client  outcome  variables  of  change  in  grades  (GDIF) , goal- 
sum  (GOALSUM) , and  the  RI  indices  (R,E,C,U,  and  RECU  = R+E+C+U) 
were  individually  regressed  against  the  personality  and  pro- 
cess variables  X^ . . .X^.  Both  the  client  (Cl)  and  peer  coun- 

selor (Pc)  data  on  the  RI  were  used  as  outcome  measures.  It 
was  found  that  an  equation  which  would  account  for  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  variance  in  any  of  the  outcome  variables  could 
not  be  formulated.  Tables  1-14  show  the  overall  and  particu- 
lar importance  of  the  X^  variables  in  the  analysis  of  regres- 
sion model  of  peer  counseling.  (See  Table  24  for  means  and 
standard  deviations.) 
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TABLE  1 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
CONDUCTED  ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION 
OF  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  GDIF  ON  MBTI , 
I-E,  CONTACTS,  AND  TIME  SCORES 


Source 

df 

Sum  of 

Mean 

Squares 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

32.57 

4.65 

1.88 

Deviation  about 

regression 

30 

73.95 

2.47 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  AND 

STATISTICS 

OF  FIT  FOR  GDIF 

Source 

Partial 
Sum  of 

Squares 

Standard 
B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI ) 

1 

17.02 

0.51 

6.90 

SN 

1 

9.26 

0.33 

3.75 

TF 

1 

0.01 

-0.01 

0.00 

JP 

1 

0.01 

0.01 

0.00 

I-E 

1 

3.23 

-0.20 

1.30 

Contacts 

1 

1.52 

-0.17 

0.61 

Time 

1 

0.54 

-0.09 

0.21 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.50 


* 

P 


<.01 
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TABLE  2 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
GDIF  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND  TIME  SCORES  FOR  SUB- 
GROUP OF  CLIENTS  WHO  SET  AND  EVALUATED  THEIR  PERSONAL 

GOALS 


Source 

SUM  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

37.01 

5.28 

2.12 

Deviation  about 

regression 

26 

64.73 

2.48 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  FIT  FOR  GDIF 

Source 

Partial 
Sum  of 
Squares 

Standard 
B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

22.93 

0.58 

* 

9.21 

SN 

1 

8.82 

0.35 

3.54 

TF 

1 

0 .18 

-0.05 

0.07 

JP 

1 

0.21 

0.08 

I-E 

1 

3.61 

-0.21 

1.45 

Contacts 

1 

2.31 

-0.21 

0.92 

Time 

1 

1.28 

-0.14 

0.51 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.60 

p <.005 
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TABLE  3 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED  ON  A 
MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  GDIF  ON 
MBTI,  I-E,  CONTACTS  AND  TIME  SCORES  FOR  SUBGROUP  OF  CLI- 
ENTS WHO  WERE  STUDENTS  THE  SEMESTER  BEFORE  AND  DURING 

PEER  COUNSELING 


Source 

Sum  of  Squares 

Mean  Squares  F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

9.98 

1.42 

1.41 

Deviation  about 

regression 

9 

9.11 

1.01 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS 

AND  STATICS  OF  FIT 

' FOR  GDIF 

Partial 

Sum  of 

Standard 

Source 

Squares 

B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

3.66 

0 . 58 

3.62 

SN 

1 

0.32 

0.15 

0.32 

TF 

1 

0.01 

0.04 

0.01 

JP 

1 

0.47 

0.22 

0.47 

I-E 

1 

3.98 

-0.53 

3.93 

Contacts 

1 

0.70 

-0.27 

0.69 

Time 

1 

0.04 

0.06 

0.04 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.72 
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TABLE  4 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED  ON  A 
MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE  GOALSUM 
ON  MBTI,  I-E,  CONTACTS  AND  TIME  SCORES 


Source 

df_ 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

1 

96.63 

13.80 

0.79 

Deviation  about 

regression 

26 

453.25 

17.43 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  FIT  FOR  GOALSUM 


Source 

Partial 
Sum  of 
Squares 

Standard 
B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

2.30 

0.08 

0.13 

SN 

1 

0.03 

-0.01 

0.00 

TF 

1 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

JP 

1 

54.05 

0.38 

3.10 

I-E 

1 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

Contacts 

1 

5.17 

-3.13 

0.29 

Time 

1 

10.94 

0.18 

0.62 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.39 
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TABLE  5 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  INDEPENDENT  VARI- 
ABLE RECU-Cl  ON  MBTI,  I-E,  CONTACTS  AND  TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

3119.87 

445.70 

0.31 

Deviation  about 

regression 

27 

38561.28 

1428.20 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS 

AND  STATISTICS 

OF  FIT  FOR 

RECU-Cl 

Partial 

Standard 

Source 

Sum  of 

B Values 

F 

Squares 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

573.66 

0.15 

0.40 

SN 

1 

8.43 

-0.02 

0.00 

TF 

1 

98.89 

-0.07 

0.06 

JP 

1 

188.60 

-0.08 

0.13 

I-E 

1 

844 .61 

-0.16 

0.59 

Contacts 

1 

497.31 

-0.14 

0.34 

Time 

1 

880.54 

0.172 

0.61 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.27 
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TABLE  6 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  R-Cl  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND 

TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

396.97 

56.71 

0.53 

Deviation  about 

regression 

27 

2884.57 

106.83 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS 

AND  STATISTICS 

OF  FIT  FOR 

R-Cl 

Partial 

Standard 

Sum  of 

B Values 

F 

Source 

Squares 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

6.22 

0.06 

0.06 

SN 

1 

140.15 

-0 . 24 

1.31 

TF 

1 

4.77 

-0.05 

0.04 

JP 

1 

2.86 

0.04 

0.03 

I-E 

1 

5.46 

-0.05 

0.05 

Contacts 

1 

36.34 

0.14 

0.34 

Time 

1 

29.54 

0.11 

0.27 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.35 
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TABLE  7 

SUI4MARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  E-Cl  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND 
TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

580.42 

82.91 

0.59 

Deviation  about 

regression 

27 

3768.14 

139.56 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  FIT 

FOR  E-Cl 

Source 

Partial 
Sum  of 
Squares 

Standard 
B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

25.40 

0.10 

0.18 

SN 

1 

133.57 

0 .20 

0.95 

TF 

1 

33.28 

0.12 

0.23 

JP 

1 

177.06 

-0.25 

1.26 

I-E 

1 

170.29 

-0.22 

1.22 

Contacts 

1 

2.54 

-0.03 

0.01 

Time 

1 

37.24 

0.11 

0.26 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.37 
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TABLE  8 

SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 


VARIABLE  C-Cl 

ON  MBTI,  I-E, 
TIME  SCORES 

CONTACTS  AND 

Source  df 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression  7 

295.01 

42.14 

0.29 

Deviation  about 

regression  27 

3873.56 

143.46 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS 

AND  STATISCITCS 

OF  FIT  FOR 

C-Cl 

Partial 

Source 

Sum  of 

Standard 

Squares 

B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

106.03 

0.20 

0.74* 

SN 

1 

1.31 

-0 .02 

0.01 

TF 

1 

9.02 

-0.07 

0.06 

UP 

1 

27.43 

-0.10 

0.19 

I-E 

1 

63.70 

-0.14 

0.44 

Contacts 

1 

15.51 

-0.08 

0.10 

Time 

1 

26.78 

0.10 

0.18 

Multiple 

correlation  coefficient  0. 

27 
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TABLE  9 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  U-Cl  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND 
TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression  7 

667.35 

95.33 

0.53 

Deviation  about 

regression 

27 

4845.61 

179.46 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS  AND 

STATISTICS  OF  FIT 

FOR  U-Cl 

Source 

Partial 
Sum  of 
Squares 

Standard 
B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

37.43 

0.11 

0.20 

SN 

1 

2.17 

-0.02 

0.01 

TF 

1 

110.75 

-0.20 

0.61 

JP 

1 

9.72 

0.05 

0.05 

I-E 

1 

32.41 

-0.09 

0.18 

Contacts 

1 

519.52 

-0.39 

2.89 

Time 

1 

167.95 

0.21 

0.93 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.35 
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TABLE  10 


SUMT4ARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  RECU-Pc  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND 
TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

11759.64 

1679.95 

0.29 

Deviation  about 

regression 

28 

36493.58 

1303 .34 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS 

AND  STATISTICS 

OF  FIT  FOR  RECU 

-Pc 

Partial 

Standard 

Source 

Sum  of 

B Values 

F 

Squares 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

592.73 

0.14 

0.29 

Sn 

1 

3700.00 

0.32 

2.83 

TF 

1 

100.00 

-0.06 

0.07 

JP 

1 

3871.54 

-0.35 

2.97 

I-E 

1 

55.52 

-0.04 

0.04 

Contacts 

1 

639.12 

-0.16 

0.49 

Time 

1 

2628.41 

0.30 

2.01 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.49 
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TABLE  11 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  R-Pc  ON  MBTI , I-E, CONTACTS  AND 
TIME  SCORES 


Source  df 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression  7 

941.56 

134.51 

1.34 

Deviation  about 

regression  28 

2798.32 

99.94 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS 

AND  STATISTICS 

OF  FIT  FOR  R-Pc 

Partial 

Standard 

Source 

Sum  of 

B Values 

F 

Squares 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

1.35 

0.02 

0.01 

sn 

1 

358.87 

0.35 

3 . 55 

TF 

1 

6.09 

-0.06 

0.06 

JP 

1 

330.55 

-0.37 

3.30 

I-E 

1 

161.89 

0.24 

1.62 

Contacts 

1 

26.36 

-0.12 

0.26 

Time 

1 

157.66 

0.26 

1.57 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0,50 
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TABLE  12 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  E-Pc  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND 
TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

1282.81 

183.25 

1.79 

Deviation  about 

regression 

28 

2858.40 

102.08 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS 

AND  STATISTICS 

OF  FIT  FOR 

E-Pc 

Source 

Partial 
Sum  of 
Squares 

Standard 
B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

42.63 

-0.13 

0 .41 

SN 

1 

297.37 

0.31 

2.91 

TF 

1 

27.33 

0.11 

0.26* 

JP 

1 

446.44 

-0.40 

4.37 

I-E 

1 

19.52 

0.08 

0.19 

Contacts 

1 

6.67 

0.06 

0 .06 

Time 

1 

292.93 

0.34 

2.86 

*p  <.05 


Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.56 
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TABLE  13 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  C-Pc  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND 
TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

1191.34 

170.19 

1.53 

Deviation  about 

regression 

28 

3114.65 

111.23 

REGRESSION 

COEFFICIENTS  AND 

STATISTICS 

OF  FIT  FOR  C-Pc 

Partial 

Source 

Sum  of 

Standard 

Squares 

B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

250.47 

0.31 

2.25 

SN 

1 

159.92 

0.22 

1.43 

TF 

1 

10.21 

-0.07 

0.76 

JP 

1 

368.99 

-0.36 

3.31 

I-E 

1 

153.90 

-0.21 

1.38 

Contacts 

1 

130.19 

-0 . 24 

1.17 

Time 

1 

146.03 

0.23 

1.31 

Multiple  correlation  coefficient  0.53 
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TABLE  14 


SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  CONDUCTED 
ON  A MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION  OF  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE  U-Pc  ON  MBTI , I-E,  CONTACTS  AND 
TIME  SCORES 


Source 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Due  to  regression 

7 

628.01 

89.71 

0.49 

Deviation  about 

regression 

28 

5106.98 

182.39 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  AND  STATISTICS  OF  FIT  FOR  U-Pc 


Source 

Partial 
Sum  of 
Squares 

B Values 

F 

El  (MBTI) 

1 

192.74 

0.24 

1.05 

SN 

1 

146.37 

0.18 

0.80 

TF 

1 

92.01 

-0.18 

0.48 

JP 

1 

13.70 

-0.06 

0.07 

I-E 

1 

148.53 

00 

r—i 

O 

1 

0.81 

Contacts 

1 

128.14 

-0.21 

0.70 

Time 

1 

90.47 

0.16 

0.49 

Multiple  correlation  coeefficient  0.33 
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As  can  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  Tables  1 and  2, 
the  MBTI  scores,  I-E  score,  number  of  contacts  and  total  time 
of  the  relationship  do  not  significantly  relate  to  clients' 
change  in  grade  point  average  although  there  is  some  indica- 
tion of  predictive  power  for  the  model  (p  <.10,  p < .07, 
respectively) . For  the  other  outcome  variables  (Tables  3 - 14) 
there  is  even  more  unexplained  variance.  No  significant  rela- 
tionships were  found. 

To  check  for  the  possibility  that  some  curvilinear 
relationship  of  the  personality  and  process  variables  would 
be  more  productive  in  establishing  a predictive  model  for  PC 
outcome  measures,  individual  plots  of  the  variables  against 
client  outcome  were  undertaken.  No  clear  curvilinear  relation- 
ships emerged . 

Analysis  of  Written  Protocols 

Experiential  statements  resulting  from  the  phenomeno- 
logical analysis  of  the  S s ' description  of  their  peer  coun- 
seling relationships  and  changes  in  their  experience  of  college 
and  themselves  appear  in  Tables  15—18,  Appendix  C.  The  number 
of  counselors  and  clients  who  ascribed  to  each  statement  or 
its  equivalent  is  located  beside  the  statement. 

The  peer  counseling  experience  can  be  characterized  by 
scanning  the  listing  of  statements  while  disregarding  those 
statements  made  by  less  than  two  people.  The  relationship 
was  very  important  and  quite  meaningful  for  a majority  of 
counselors  and  clients.  They  made  a good  friend.  Counselors 
learned  a lot  about  their  clients  while  clients  saw  the  rela- 
tionship as  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves.  Counselors 
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found  the  relationship  a good  and  growing  experience.  Clients 
felt  their  counselors  were  sensitive  and  understanding  listen- 
ers. Both  clients  and  counselors  felt  the  experience  helped 
them  to  relate  to  people  much  more  openly  and  they  gained 
confidence  in  themselves.  The  counselors  reported  being 
really  concerned  for  their  clients  and  some  plan  to  continue 
contact  in  the  future.  Some  counselors  said  that  the  experi- 
ence has  made  a major  difference  in  the  way  they  approach 
situations  with  all  people,  though  other  counselors  felt  that 
they  didn't  have  enough  time  to  be  effective.  Both  clients 
and  counselors  reported  learning  a lot  about  themselves  and 
enjoying  the  experience. 

With  respect  to  the  experience  of  college  most  counselors 
reported  little  or  no  change  while  some  clients  remarked  upon 
a novel  change — they  met  a new  person  in  a totally  different 
way.  Again,  counselors  mentioned  being  more  aware  of  them- 
selves and  of  being  more  involved  at  Santa  Fe  (college) . A 
counselor  and  some  clients  said  it  helped  them  to  accept  others 
and  relate  better. 

Responding  to  question  three,  many  counselors  and  clients 
they  gained  more  confidence  in  themselves  and  others  and 
thought  more  highly  of  themselves.  Both  groups  reported  gain- 
ing a better  awareness  of  themselves  as  well  as  an  increased 
awareness  of  others.  A client  and  counselor  described  how 
that  awareness  has  helped  them  to  be  much  more  patient.  A 
client  and  some  counselors  thought  they  learned  a lot  and  had 
grown  in  a few  (unspecified)  ways.  A client  and  counselor 
described  the  masks  they  can  wear  to  shelter  themselves.  Again, 
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a client  and  some  counselors  reported  making  good  friends. 
Counselors  said  they  are  now  aware  that  other  people  may  be 
hiding  their  true  feelings.  Some  clients  reported  that  (now) 
they  have  the  motivation  to  do  the  right  things.  Finally, 
counselors  said  that  they  were  much  more  aware  of  "helping" 
skills  present  in  themselves  and  others. 

Question  four  asked  if  counselors'  and  clients'  style 
of  living  changed  and  how.  Most  clients  and  counselors  agreed 
that  it  hadn't  changed  much  although  some  counselors  and  a 
client  reported  that  their  style  had  changed  in  different  as- 
pects of  their  lives.  The  latter  counselors  said  that  they 
listen  more  to  what  others  express  and  are  feeling  and  that 
they  try  to  show  their  real  feelings  and  be  more  honest  now. 

A client  and  counselor  reported  being  more  responsible  and 
constructive  with  others  and  of  having  more  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  things  they  do. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 

In  considering  the  results  of  this  study  it  becomes 
apparent  that  though  peer  counseling  is  a multidimensional 
treatment  with  counselors  performing  in  highly  individualized 
styles,  overall,  it  is  an  effective  means  of  helping  clients. 
The  major  hypotheses  of  this  research  were  that  there  would 
be  demonstrable  improvements  in  clients'  grade  achievement 
and  goal  accomplishment.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  at  a 
high  level  of  confidence. 

Three  ways  of  approaching  and  analyzing  the  grade  im- 
provement phenomenon  of  peer  clients  were  included  in  the  re- 
sults section.  This  was  necessary  since  these  methods  high- 
light different  kinds  of  information  about  peer  counseling. 

The  first  analysis  revealed  the  type  of  client  inclined  to  ask 
for  PC  help.  The  second  compared  the  grade  improvement  of 
volunteer  student  peer  clients  with  student  controls.  The 
third  used  each  peer  client  as  his  own  control , an  analysis 
which  seems  crucial  to  this  investigator  in  light  of  the 
different  manner  used  in  recruiting  clients  and  control  sub- 
jects and  the  possible  group  differences. 

Inspection  of  the  data  in  the  first  analysis  reveals 
the  type  of  subject  who  requested  PC  assistance.  There  were 
14  client  ^s  who  were  first  quarter  students  compared  to  two 
control  Ss  in  the  same  category  (28%  versus  6%,  respectively). 
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This  difference  dramatizes  the  fact  that  peer  counseling  is 
most  desired  by  and  perhaps  most  appropriate  for  students  en- 
tering a new,  unfamiliar  setting.  The  personal,  individual 
contact  seems  to  help  students  integrate  themselves  into  the 
new  environment.  This  interpretation  is  somewhat  supported 
the  phenomenological  analysis  of  clients'  experience  of 
the  peer  relationship  (Appendix  C)  wherein  they  reported  that 
peer  counseling  helped  them  relate  to  students  and  teachers 
more  openly,  make  friends,  and  gain  confidence  in  themselves. 

However,  it  can  be  seen  that  when  these  first  quarter 
students  were  included  in  the  analysis  of  grade  change  scores, 
a clear  bias  in  favor  of  the  PC  client  group  was  introduced. 
Also,  those  would-be  students  (i.e.,  Ss  auditing  or  not  regis- 
tered) who  sought  out  PC  as  a way  of  preparing  to  start  or 
restart  school  in  the  future  tended  to  bias  the  results  in  the 
opposite  direction,  since  they  received  zero  change  scores  and 
diluted  the  average  change.  Here  again  there  were  many  more 
of  these  noncredit  student  Ss  in  the  client  group  than  were 
in  the  control  group  (10  Ss , 20 % versus  1 3%,  respectively) . 

Therefore,  the  average  change  of  one  letter  grade  reported  in 
the  results  section  is  misleading.  Rather  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  volunteer  peer  clients  are  more  likely  to  be  first 
quarter  students  or  noncredit  students  when  compared  with  a 
sample  of  volunteer  goal-setting  controls. 

To  get  at  the  true  magnitude  and  significance  of  the 
improvement  in  grades  experienced  by  peer  clients  after  being 
counseled,  the  second  analysis  was  performed.  This  analysis 
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excluded  who  were  not  enrolled  during  the  term  of  treat- 
ment or  the  preceding  semester.  Of  the  remaining  54  students, 
all  of  whom  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  achieve  grades  in 
both  terms  assessed,  the  25  peer  clients  achieved  a grade 
point  average  improvement  of  nearly  0.6  of  a point,  or  more 
than  half  a letter  grade  improvement,  on  the  average,  in  each 
course  they  took,  while  the  grades  of  controls  remained  vir- 
tually the  same.  Results  were  about  the  same  whether  compar- 
ing the  peer  clients  to  all  controls  or  just  to  those  con- 
trols who  both  set  and  evaluated  their  goals  after  the  no 
treatment  period. 

Certainly  the  peer  counseling  effect  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  passing  of  time,  simple  goal  setting  or  even  goal 
setting  and  evaluation.  There  was  something  about  the  con- 
tact properties  of  the  PC  relationships  that  made  them  effec- 
tive. Indeed,  the  potency  of  the  relationships  as  measured 
by  the  Respect,  Empathy,  Congruence  and  Unconditionality 
subscales  of  the  Barrett— Lennard  Relationship  Inventory  was 
great;  both  from  the  clients'  point  of  view  as  v/ell  as  from 
the  peer  counselors'  perspective  (see  Table  24).  it  is  this 
potency,  this  closeness  with  a peer,  that  is  the  primary  in- 
gredient of  rapport  between  client  and  counselor.  With 
this  rapport  as  foundation,  the  investigator  believes  the 
client  can  reduce  his  anxiety,  increase  his  self-confidence, 
explore  his  values,  increase  his  motivation,  and  pull  together 
the  information  and  resources  he  needs  to  initiate  his  goal- 
directed  action  program  of  change.  It's  at  this  stage  that 
one  discovers  that  other  outside  evaluators,  such  as  the 
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teachers  of  his  courses,  think  he  has  improved  his  work,  and 
one  finds  a substantial  increase  in  his  grades.  Other  stud- 
ies (Katohn,  Strenger  and  Chery,  1966;  Brown,  1965)  have  also 
supported  the  observation  that  some  types  of  counseling  can 

^ direct,  significant  effect  on  student  clients'  grades. 

Nevertheless , in  analyzing  the  results  comparing  the 
volunteer  client  population  with  volunteer  controls,  caution 
in  interpretation  must  be  expressed.  Clients  who  asked  for 
and  accepted  help  may  differ  from  controls  who  were  merely 
willing  to  meet  the  demands  of  measurement  which  their  par- 
ticipation required.  Although  both  groups  came  from  the 
Santa  Fe  Community  College  credit  and  noncredit  student  popu- 
lation, it  is  possible  that  PC  clients  were  a more  "troubled" 
group.  To  this  end  the  third  grade  analysis,  based  on  the 
own  control  paradigm,  was  performed  and  yielded  significant 
results.  That  is,  students  who  asked  for  peer  counseling 
assistance  improved;  it  doesn't  necessarily  follow  that  peer 
counseling  would  be  generally  helpful  to  all  students  in  terms 
of  grade  improvement. 

Wliile  both  groups  evidenced  some  positive  improvement 
with  respect  to  pretreatment  goals,  the  peer  clients  improved 
significantly  more  than  controls.  Peer  counseling  appears  to 
be  an  effective  means  of  improving  a subject's  attainment  of 
personally  chosen  goals  as  seen  from  his  personal  perspective. 
The  goal  achievement  is  a good  deal  greater  than  that  which 
is  expected  from  choosing  and  rating  a goal  over  a period  of 
time  equal  to  treatment  (whose  smaller  change  may  be  equated 
to  Hathaway's  "Hello-Goodbye"  effect  (Hathaway,  1948).  On  the 
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average  clients  reported  having  improved  somewhat  on  each 
chosen  goal  (more  than  one  point,  or  1/3  of  the  positive  scale) 
while  controls  evidenced  very  little  or  no  change.  This  effect 
was  as  expected  since  peer  counselors  were  taught  to  help 
clients  break  down  large  goals,  such  as  those  on  the  PGCL , 
into  managable,  pin-pointed  and  achievable  tasks.  Then  they 
would  help  their  clients  monitor  and  evaluate  change  on  the 
tasks  (see  Appendix  E,  p.  112) . Many  new  eclectic  approaches 
to  counseling  emphasize  the  centrality  of  client  goals  and 
action  programs  (Carkhuff , 1973;  Egan,  1975;  Hackney  and  Nye, 
1973;  Thorne,  1973). 

Looking  at  productive  client  behavior  in  terms  of  the 
counseling  process  training  component,  two  key  questions 
emerge:  1)  What  is  to  be  learned?  2)  How  is  this  learning 

to  take  place?  The  peer  client  in  need  of  help  is  usually 
unhappy  because  of  his  current  behavior--either  what  he  is 
doing  or  what  he  doesn't  do.  This  behavior  may  be  overt  or 
covert,  internal  or  external,  public  or  private;  but  in  all 
cases  the  client  is  distressed  by  his  feelings  and  actions. 
Effective  peer  counseling  is  more  than  helping  him  understand 
his  world  more  objectively  and  see  the  need  for  action.  It  is 
the  process  of  learning  to  take  an  action  and  evaluate  the  new 
consequences.  Indeed,  behavioral  change  was  among  the  most 
frequently  chosen  areas  of  therapeutic  benefit  desired  by  the 
peer  clients  in  this  study  (Appendix  G) . After  6 weeks  of  PC 
clients  changed  for  the  better  both  in  their  own  view  and  from 
the  perspective  of  their  teachers. 
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The  personality  type  and  style  of  the  counselor,  and 
the  frequency  of  contact  and  time  spent  in  the  relationship 
were  major  elements  in  the  analysis  of  peer  counseling.  The 
experimenter  expected  some  consistent  pattern  of  these  factors 
to  emerge  from  the  multiple  linear  regressions  which  were 
performed  using  either  goal  achievement,  GPA  or  relationship 
qualities  as  outcome  measures.  No  significant  relationships 
were  found.  These  nonsignificant  findings  suggest  several 
explanations.  One,  is  that  counselor  personality  factors 
combined  with  process  measures  of  the  relationship  are,  in 
fact,  not  related  to  client  changes.  This  seems  to  be  a pre- 
mature judgement  to  make  at  this  stage  of  research  in  the 
area.  A second  explanation  is  that  these  personality  and 
process  variables  are  related  to  outcome  in  a nonlinear  man- 
ner. Plots  of  the  variables  against  outcome  were  undertaken 
yet  no  simple  curvilinear  relationships  were  observed.  The 
third  possibility  is  that  there  are  other  personality  vari- 
ables (besides  the  MBTI  typology  and  I-E  locus  of  control) 
and  other  process  measures  which  have  not  been  systematically 
considered  in  this  study  but  which  are  related  to  counseling 
outcome.  Furthermore,  either  or  both  treatment  and  outcome 
measures  may  have  been  so  gross  and  nonspecific  that  the 
error  factors  involved  greatly  outweighted  the  observed  effects. 
Finally,  the  sample  of  client  types  and  problems  may  have  been 
so  broad  that,  again,  systematic  changes  were  obscured.  The 
latter  three  alternatives  can  only  be  evaluated  through  more 
extensive  and  carefully  controlled  research.  Perhaps  only 
those  studies  that  include  counselor  type,  client  type,  dyad 
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matching,  and  process  variables  will  encompass  sufficiently 
sophisticated  models  to  allow  significant  predictions  of 
effectiveness  to  emerge.  However,  at  this  point  it  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging  to  note  that  irrespective  of  causal  con- 
siderations, the  treatment  of  peer  counseling  has  shown  itself 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  client  improvement. 

The  experiential  statements  taken  from  the  written  pro- 
tocols show  that,  by  and  large,  PC  relationships  were  de- 
scribed in  very  positive  terms.  Clients  and  counselors  found 
the  relationships  important  and  meaningful  (see  Appendix  C) . 

Finally,  a compilation  of  the  focus  and  frequency  of 
activities  that  dyads  participated  in  is  given  in  Appendix  H. 
Separating  dyads  by  outcome  one  sees  few  apparent  changes  in 
the  patterns  associated  with  certain  achieved  outcomes. 

Grade  improvers  (Table  23)  tend  to  focus  more  on  school  mat- 
ters than  the  group  taken  as  a whole  (32%  versus  12.7%)  , and 
reported  accomplishing  each  goal  that  they  set  meeting  by 
meeting  (100%  versus  69.5%).  All  other  comparisons  of  coun- 
seling activity  styles  did  not  appear  to  discriminate  the  to- 
tal sample  from  those  separated  out  by  superior  outcome.  That 
is,  the  frequency  of  activities  were  much  the  same  for  the 
total  client  group  as  compared  with  all  other  subgroups. 

In  further  investigations  precautions  should  be  under- 
taken to  insure  selection  of  representative  samples  of  volun- 
teer student  clients  and  controls  as  well  as  a careful  match- 
ing procedure,  perhaps  through  the  use  of  a waiting  list  con- 
trol group. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  focus  of  the  present  investigation  was  an 
examination  of  the  effectiveness  of  peer  counseling  with 
respect  to  clients  grades  and  goal  achievement.  Secondarily, 
this  research  was  designed  to  consider  the  personality  of  the 
counselor  and  the  frequency  of  contact  and  time  spent  in  the 
relationship  in  order  to  determine  if  these  factors  would 
predict  counseling  outcome. 

A total  of  132  community  college  students  participated 
in  the  experiment  over  a 2 year  period.  Fifty  Santa  Fe 
Community  College  student  peer  counselors  were  randomly  as- 
signed fifty  volunteer  clients . Peer  counselors  completed 
theI“E  Scale  and  MBTI  at  the  first  training  meeting,  consist- 
ing of  ten  or  less  counselors.  Training  continued  v/eekly 
for  four  weeks  at  which  time  counselors  were  assigned  clients. 
The  remainder  of  the  quarter's  meetings  were  used  for  super- 
vision and  data  collection.  Counselors  turned  in  contact 
sheets  weekly  and  completed  the  RI  and  a self/client  adjec- 
tive checklist  at  the  close  of  their  peer  relationships. 

Clients  chose  five  goals  from  the  PGCL  at  their  first 
counseling  session  and  completed  the  RI , a self/peer  coun- 
selor adjective  checklist  and  the  PGCL  follow-up  at  their  last 
PC  session  about  five  weeks  later.  Thirty-two  control  Ss 

volunteered  for  a study  of  "personal  and  academic  problem 
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solving  using  goal  shaping  and  selection."  Controls  also 
chose  five  goals  from  the  PGCL,  received  no  additional  treat- 
ment, and  rated  the  goals  five  weeks  later. 

Clients'  GPA  improvements  were  analyzed  compared  to 
those  of  the  control  Ss  as  well  as  to  clients'  previous  GPAs 
alone.  Both  methods  yielded  significant  results.  Clients' 
goal  achievements  were  also  significantly  superior  to  those 
of  the  controls.  Counselors'  personality  factors  and  rela- 
tionship process  measures  were  used  in  14  separate  linear 
regression  equations  with  GPA  change,  goal  evaluation  and 
the  RI  measures  as  outcome  criteria.  No  significant  rela- 
tionships were  found.  Finally,  the  focus  and  frequency  of 
activities  of  the  PC  dyads  were  tabulated  and  a phenomeno- 
logical analysis  of  some  of  the  clients'  and  counselors'  ex- 
perience of  their  relationships  was  made.  Clients  and  coun- 
selors found  their  peer  relationships  important  and  meaning- 
ful . 

The  findings  of  the  present  study,  when  summarized  over 
all  criterion  measures,  were  that  students  who  requested  peer 
counseling  assistance  improved  in  measurable  ways.  However, 
these  finding  must  be  viewed  to  be  preliminary  in  view  of  the 
uneven  comparison  of  the  control  and  treatment  groups.  Limita- 
tions of  the  research  and  general  methodological  problems  in 
the  area  were  discussed.  Implications  and  suggestions  for 
future  research  were  offered. 
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APPENDIX  A 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  PEER  COUNSELING  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  following  case  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  peer 
counselors'  written  records  of  their  relationships.  They 
are  included  here  to  give  the  reader  a taste  of  the  depth 
and  scope  of  some  successful  and  not  so  successful  relation- 
ships. Some  cases  were  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  the 
process  when  one  particular  outcome  criteria,  such  as  grade 
improvement  or  personal  goals  achievement,  increased  sub- 
stantially. One  case  was  chosen  where  all  outcome  measures 
for  the  relationship  were  positive;  others  were  chosen  where 
none  were  positive  or  some  outcomes  negative. 

Case  1,  S #37:  All  Outcomes  Positive  (Top  Quartile) 

Linda  was  an  unmarried,  black  student  who  was  paired 
with  Larry,  a divorced,  white  male  peer  counselor.  His  MBTI 
type  was  ENFJ  (extroverted-intuitive-feeling- judging) , with 
intuition  and  feeling  being  his  strongest  stylistic  leanings, 
and  was  an  "internal"  (E=7)  on  the  Rotter.  Their ' s was  a very 
short  companionship;  three  meetings,  130  minutes  for  their 
structured  relationship.  Nevertheless,  much  was  revealed  and 
accomplished.  During  the  first  session,  Linda  chose  to  "gain 
more  self-confidence,  feel  less  tension  or  anxiety  (inter- 
personally) , be  able  to  make  decisions  better,  have  closer  and 
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more  meaningful  relationships  with  others,  and  to  gain  more 
®^l^“^^d®^standing , " as  her  five  personal  goals.  Here  is 
Larry's  account  of  their  meetings: 

Meeting  1. 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life  and  school. 

Comments:  This  girl  seems  to  "know"  her  manners!  . . . kind 

of  polite formalising ; a little  like  church  going.  Blacks 
with  her  "proper"  manners  around  white  folks:  Does  not  sit 

before  you  do,  is  very  polite  and  cautious,  offering  no 
resistence.  Her  manner  is  subtle  and  temperate.  She  exudes 
a mild  confidence  in  herself  but  definitely  requires  you  to 
come  to  her. 

At  first  meeting  I was  not  able  to  detect  any  "extremes"  in 
her  manner  or  bearing.  She  is  low  key,  prefering  that  you  be 
active;  although  she  drops  good  clues  and  does  not  try  to  con- 
ceal or  to  be  cryptic.  She  acknowledges  warmly.  She's  probab- 
ly a giver.  Her  subtlety  and  mild  manner  do  not  arise  from  a 
dull  personality;  she  is  bright,  and  in  her  own  way,  she  is 
sophisticated.  As  a female,  she  is  trim,  proper,  and  neat; 
although  here  too,  she  tends  to  recede  rather  than  to  stand  out. 
Once  she  catches  your  eye,  though,  she  is  lovely. 

What^fdo  I feel  about  her?  Warm.  Oh  yeah,  I almost  forgot, 
her  ’problem"?  is  school  work.  . . .this  kind  of  stuff:  a=bc , 
r c™a/b.  . . etc.,  etc., I No  problem  here.  I'm  happy 
to  be  able  to  have  something  for  her  in  this  area.  Maybe  we 
can  open  up  other  areas  as  well. 

Meeting  2 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  school  work.  We  studied  math. 

Comments:  We  studied  her  Math.  She  is  much  further  behind 

than  I thought.  I see  little  possibility  of  her  having  a 
successful  career  in  "Computer  Science"  as  is  her  intention. 

Meeting  3 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Attitudes.  I felt  comfortable,  in  contact 

and  outgoing  in  our  interaction. 

Comments:  She  is  despairing  and  is  beginning  to  realize  what 

a tremendous  task  it  would  be  for  her  to  try  and  compete 
intellectually.  She  might  go  into  the  Army.  I don't  expect 
to  see  her  again  and  I won't  call  her. 

Postscript  — Linda's  grades  improved  from  a 2.0  the  previous 
term,  to  a 3.3  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  of  the  counseling 
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relationship.  She  reported  a sizable  goal  achievement  (30), 
and  rated  Larry  at  having  communicated  high  levels  of  respect, 
empathy,  congruence  and  unconditionality.  She  saw  Larry  as 
much  more  competent  than  herself,  and  in  that  sense,  this  was 
not  a "peer"  relationship.  She  did  choose  to  call  him  after 
the  PC  structured  relationship  had  ended.  In  fact,  she  made 
many  more  contacts  with  Larry  (at  least  5) , and  continued 
building  their  friendship,  with  a great  deal  of  sharing.  Larry 
reported  to  the  investigator  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  have 
this  contact  continue,  and  now  that  they  were  friends,  saw 
her  growing  in  important  ways . 

Case  2,  S #14:  Grades  and  RECU  Positive 

Eve  was  a married,  white  mother  of  three,  who  was  having 
problems  with  school  and  her  home  life.  Gene  was  her  peer 
counselor.  He  was  highly  "internal"  (E=2,  Rotter)  and  tested 
out  INFP  (introvert-intuitive-feeling-perceptive)  on  the  Myers- 
Briggs.  They  met  for  875  minutes  over  ten  sessions,  in  a deep 
i^^^^thy  counseling  relationship.  Eve  chose  to  "gain  more 
self-confidence,  feel  less  tension  or  anxiety  (interpersonally) , 
experience  less  depression,  have  closer  and  more  meaningful 
relationships  with  others,  and  to  learn  to  like  myself  better" 
as  her  goals.  Gene  shared  a lot  in  supervision  and  feedback 
sessions  which  isn't  reflected  in  his  written  record  of  the 
relationship.  At  first  he  was  concerned  that  Eve  needed  more 
than  he  could  give;  more  than  he  had  the  expertise  to  handle. 

The  investigator  encouraged  him  to  continue  and  here  is  Gene's 
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report : 

Meeting  1. 

Client's  personal  life,  school,  behavior 
and  attitude  changes  she  wishes  to  make. 

Meeting  2 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Same  as  meeting  1. 

Comments:  We  rap  about  each  other's  ideas  and  feelings  more 

than  anything  else.  Started  to  set  goal  but  ran  out  of  time, 
will  pick  up  on  it  next  time. 

Meeting  3 . 

Telephone  contact.  Didn't  have  chance  this  week  to  make  usual 

face  to  face  contact.  Call  her  at  work  to  let  her  know  every- 
thing was  all  right. 

Meeting  4 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life,  school  and  attitudes 

Comments:  We  set  a goal  - for  her  to  talk  to  her  son's  Doctor. 

Also,  she  spoke  up  in  her  group  today,  fulfilling  last  meet- 
ing s goal  suggestion.  We  just  couldn't  get  it  together  today 
for  some  reason.  Really  didn't  accomplish  too  much.  We  both 
agree  to  this  and  concluded  that  we  will  have  our  "down"  days. 

Meeting  5 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life,  her  children,  school 

behaviors  and  attitudes  she  wants  to  change. 

Comments:  Eve  and  I talked  for  about  an  hour  then  her  children 

came  home.  Next  our  meeting  was  interrupted  by  insurance  rep. 

I went  outside  and  wound  up  playing  with  the  children.  It  was 
a real  breakthrough  for  they  had  really  resented  me  in  the 
past,  but  now  I am  accepted. 

Meeting  6 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  same 

Comments:  She  continued  to  speak  out  more  in  her  group. 

Meeting  7. 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life,  her  childhood, 

behavior  and  attitudes. 


Comments:  This  was  a 45  minute  phone  contact.  She  met  some 

of  the  communication  goals  she  set  for  herself  by  "telling  her 
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supervisor  off"  and  asking  her  group  leader  a question. 

Meeting  8. 

Focus  of  meeting:  On  our  peer  relationship,  client's  personal 


Comments:  Decided  to  have  lunch  at  next  meeting  since  it  is 

the  last  one.  Feel  that  Eve  can  still  get  a lot  out  of  this 
program.  Would  advise  that  she  enroll  again  (as  a peer  client) 
next  quarter  and  be  assigned  a woman  (preferably  a feminist) . 

Meeting  9 . 

Telephone  contact.  Made  appointment  for  lunch  in  town. 

Meeting  10. 

Wrap-up. 

In  a post-peer  relationship  interview,  Eve  had  the  following 
to  say: 

We  talked  about  the  children  - Duke,  Brenda.  Mostly  talked 
about  my  group  - about  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  something 
in  front  of  people  - how  uncomfortable  it  is.  How  I feel 
like  I am  put  on  a spot  - that  was  one  of  my  goals  - to  speak 
out  more.  I could  speak  out  more,  but  then  I wanted  to  sneak 
out  the  door.  It  bothered  me  quite  a bit. 

We  talked  about  goals.  That's  the  only  thing  he'd  kinda  push 
me  in.  VThen  we'd  decide  that  I should  do  something,  he'd  ask  - 
then  if  I hadn't  he  almost  kept  on  asking  about  it  until  I'd 
done  it  - if  I agreed,  I had  to. 

We  talked  about  how  I feel  about  females.  He  disagreed  with 
me  quite  a lot  about  that.  We  talked  about  school  work  - about 
high  goals,  but  broke  it  into  small  steps.  We  talked  about 
what  I should  go  into.  About  not  taking  tests  too  serious, 
to  find  out  what  I want  to  do,  then  go  after  it. 


Case  3,  S #21  - RECU  Positive  (High  levels  of  Respect, 

Empathy,  Congruence  and  Unconditionality) 
Goals  Positive 

Will  was  a white  male  who  met  with  Fay,  a white  female 
peer  counselor.  Her  personality  type  was  ENTP  (extroverted- 
intuitive-thinking-perceptive)  , and  scored  "internal"  on  the 
Rotter  locus  of  control  measure  (E=5) . They  met  for  1185  min- 
utes over  11  contacts.  Will  chose  to  "gain  more  self-confi- 
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dence,  be  able  to  make  decisions  better,  feel  less  dependent 
on  others,  gain  more  self-understanding,  and  increase  experi- 
mentation with  different  behaviors"  as  his  therapy  goals. 

Meeting  1 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life,  behavior  and  atti- 

tudes . 

Comments:  Goal  set  - self-confidence.  Will  is  a very  open 

person,  easy  to  talk  and  listen  to.  Got  very  good  feelings 
from  Will,  can  relate  to  him  so  much  its  unbelievable.  Talked 
about  where  his  head  is  with  drugs,  school,  his  girl,  responsi- 
bility, his  parents.  Will  has  never  had  much  responsibility, 
he  depends  on  his  parents  for  everything  (has  had  a couple  of 
time  jobs  - not  for  long) . He's  into  drugs  quite  heavily 
but  most  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  are  centered  around  his 
girl  friend. 

Meeting  2 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Same.  We  worked  on  the  same  goal  as  last 

time . 

Comments:  Just  talked  a little  to  see  where  we  both  stand 

(kind  of  feeling  each  other  out) . Building  trust. 

Meeting  3. 

Focus  of  meeting:  Same. 

Comments:  Will  has  lots  of  frustrations  and  lack  of  confidence 

as  a result  of  a very  shaky  relationship  between  he  and  his 
chick.  He  got  emotionally  involved  to  the  point  of  near  tears 
and  truly  opened  up.  Talked  about: 

Relationship  - (Will  loves  Amy  - Amy  shows  no  emotional  ties 
to  Will) . Will  depends  on  Amy  being  there  and  loving  him  as 
much  as  he  loves  her.  Amy  has  a very  free  sexual  life  and  Will 
wants  her  to  be  a totally  devoted,  loving  and  loyal  mate.  Will 
has  trouble  meeting  females,  and  even  more  trouble  functioning 
when  he  takes  a girl  out. 

Attitude  toward  people  - very  friendly,  lot's  of  friends  (not 
many  close  friends) , sensitive,  emotional,  and  concerned  per- 
son. 

Pleasure  Places  - concerts,  friends'  houses,  swimming  in  springs. 
Events  of  concern  - Amy  occupies  Will's  thoughts  majority  of 
time.  Wants  to  hold  on  to  her,  forever,  wants  or  wonders  what 
she's  doing  when  they're  not  together. 
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Interests  music,  drums,  art.  Very  creative  person  — re- 
stricts his  talents.  Lacks  confidence  - main  reason  for  this 
the  moment,  is  because  he  doesn't  receive  any  positive  rein- 
forcement (from  his  chick,  also  because  of  contact  with  people 
who  lack  in  sensitivity,  or  understanding  or  care  for  his 
deepest  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings). 

Amy  seems  to  be  a very  self-centered,  inconsiderate  person,  ex- 
pects continuous  praise  and  yet  does  not  return  it.  Amy  got 
mad  because  Will  and  I were  into  our  discussion  and  she  could 
not  listen  in.  She  was  invited  to  be  part  of  it  if  she  would 
share  her  feelings  with  us  and  not  just  take. 

Meeting  4 , 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life. 

Comments:  Most  of  discussion  today  was  about  Will's  sex  life 

and  a little  bit  about  his  life  (past)  with  his  parents.  Will 
says  55-8  of  his  love  and  relationship  with  Carol  is  sexual. 

She  gives  him  what  he  has  a hard  time  getting.  Will  thinks 

meeting  girls  is  a hassle  and  doesn't  know  what  or  how  to  make 

his  next  move.  Will  was  full  of  sarcasm,  driving  very  wreckless, 
and  talking  in  a depressed  manner.  Really  brought  me  down.  It 
had  something  to  do  with  the  static  Amy  gave  Will  about  our 
last  meeting. 

Meeting  5 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life. 

Comments:  VJe  need  to  be  able  to  spend  more  time  together,  to 

be  able  to  do  more.  Hard  to  get  our  schedules  to  meet,  so 

that  we're  not  pressed  for  time.  Will  has  been  under  the  im- 
pression or  seems  to  want  more  structure.  For  example,  (he) 
would  like  discussion  and  activities  better  planned  so  he  can 
feel  a pattern.  Although  Will  and  I both  are  going  through  a 
lot  of  pressure  at  the  time,  we  have  become  friends  and  are 
really  trying  together.  Will  has  been  a little  impatient  for 
some  miraculous  results. 

Meeting  6 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life  and  behavior. 

Comments:  Today  we  used  the  GSR  and  worked  on  artistic  goals. 

(He's)  looking  for  ways  to  stimulate  artistic  and  creative 
talents  (such  as  a craft  shop) . Will  is  always  preoccupied 
with  time  and  today's  business  adventure  (hard  to  focus  on 
some  certain  activity  we  v^ould  both  have  the  time  and  interest 
in  sharing  together) . Going  to  try  to  play  around  with  some 
art  together.  Trying  to  plan  a free  weekend  together  (Will  and 
Amy,  my  mate  and  myself) . 
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Meeting  7 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life,  behavior  and  atti- 

tudes . 

Comments:  Will  has  taken  a great  interest  in  his  creative 

talents  and  is  really  getting  into  his  drawing  again,  but  with 
no  encouragement  from  his  girl  friend.  She  does  not  like  his 
art  work.  I hope  he'll  play  his  drums  for  me  soon.  Will  has 
decided  to  quit  acid  for  as  long  as  he  can  (a  couple  of  months 
or  a year) . These  things  are  a great  improvement,  he  is  now 
directing  his  attention  towards  himself  and  his  talents.  He 
has  grasped  the  reality  that  his  chick  will  be  gone  until 
September  and  he  isn't  going  to  depend  on  her  for  another  rela- 
tionship. Has  an  interest  (from  a distance)  on  another  girl. 

Meeting  8 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  and  emotional  life,  and 

behavior . 


Comments:  Will  was  almost  in  tears  again  when  he  came  over. 

He  and  his  girl  had  had  a tremendous  fight.  Will  and  his  girl 
had  just  got  home  from  class  and  she  asked  Will  to  go  grocery 
shopping  and  Will  told  her  he  had  a counseling  appointment  with 
me  and  she  got  mad  at  Will.  So  Will  went  to  his  room  and  was 
counting  his  money  and  Amy  came  and  snatched  it  away  and  ran 
through  the  house  with  it.  OK  so  I don't  have  to  go  into  too 
much  detail.  I'll  just  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  things 
Amy  does  to  Will  in  anger.  She  threatened  him  with  a knife, 
’Jsed  vicious  slander,  pulled  his  hair,  kicked  his  car  door, 
stabbed  the  car  window  with  a screw  driver.  Will  wouldn't  hit 
her , he  said  he  has  before  when  she  physically  and  verbally 
assaulted  him,  but  he  won't  anymore.  She  begs  him  to  hit  her 
so  she  can  call  the  police  and  bust  him  (so  she  says  to  him) . 

He  still  loves  her  and  won't  throw  her  out.  Will  came  over 
about  3:30  and  I had  to  leave  at  4:30  to  go  to  class  but  I 
called  back  around  7:00  and  Will  was  calmer  and  was  avoiding 
Amy . 


Meeting  9. 


Focus  of  meeting:  Attitudes 

Comments:  Will  was  in  a better  mood  this  time.  He  told  Amy 

she  has  to  move.  He  seems  to  have  more  confidence  and  asserts 
himself  more.  He's  reading  a lot,  smoking  less,  and  really 
getting  into  himself  more.  I can  see  great  change  in  Will. 

Meeting  10 . 

Focus  of  meeting:  School  and  future  plans. 

Comments:  Will  seems  to  be  asserting  himself  more  and  definite- 

ly more  confident. 


Meeting  11. 

Focus  of  meeting: 
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Last  meeting  to  fill  out  feedback  papers. 

Comments : Will  wanted  to  continue  meeting  - he  thought  we 

had  a couple  more  to  go.  Because  he's  forgetful  about  dates. 
Also  because  he's  more  or  less  alone  now.  And  I guess  he 
wanted  to  let  me  know  how  it  feels  so  I said,  "OK,  of  course, 
keep  in  touch." 

Will  rated  Fay  very  highly  on  client-centered  qualities 
(R=45,  E=26,  C=38,  U=10)  and  these  ratings  were  nearly  identi- 
cal with  Fay's  perception  of  herself  in  the  relationship  (R=41, 
E=18,  C=35,  U=16) . He  reported  having  achieved  most  of  his 
pre-counseling  goals  30)  . While  Fay  saw  their  rela- 

tive standing  as  equal  (38  vs  41) , Will  tended  to  see  Fay  as 
moderately  more  competent  than  himself  (63  vs  42) . Neverthe- 
less, this  dyad  is  a good  example  of  a well  functioning  peer 
relationship  centered  on  companionship  qualities  for  therapeu- 
tic benefit. 

Case  4,  S #23  - Negative/neutral  Outcomes  (Grades  de- 
crease, Low  RECU , Goals-little  progress) 

Nat  and  Amy  worked  together  for  444  minutes  over  8 meet- 
ings. Amy  was  Will's  girlfriend  described  in  the  previous 
case  (case  3,  S #21).  Nat  was  anything  but  a fastidious  peer 
counselor.  He  managed  to  avoid  taking  the  personality  tests, 
missed  supervision  sessions  when  he  chose  to,  and  took  a long 
time  getting  started.  Amy  chose  to  work  on  the  following  areas 
with  Nat:  Feeling  less  tension  or  anxiety  (interpersonally) , 

be  able  to  make  decisions  better,  become  more  sensitive  to  and 
tolerant  of  the  feelings  of  others,  gain  better  perspective  of 
reality  in  terms  of  having  more  realistic  self-expectations  or 
goals  in  life,  and  accept  feelings  of  anger  within  myself  as 
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natural.  At  the  end  of  their  meetings  she  felt  "still  in  the 
same  place  with  the  first  two  goals , and  had  slightly  positive 
feelings  or  seemed  to  have  temporarily  moved  toward  achieving 
the  last  three  (Goal  Sum  = 23) . 

Meeting  1 

4 minute  telephone  contact  - haven't  set  meeting  time  yet. 
Meeting  2 

5 minute  telephone  contact  - (she)  went  to  Miami  for  5 days 
(to  visit)  family  and  friends 

Meeting  3 

Comments:  We  had  dinner  together  at  Natural  Food  place  on 

University  1800  block.  She  talked  mostly  about  her  relation- 
ship with  Will. 

Meeting  4 

Focus  of  meeting:  On  PC  relationship  and  her  attitudes. 

Comments:  I wanted  to  "show  off"  my  efforts.  Explaining  the 

fucked  up  situation  I found  myself  in  and  how  I'm  dealing  with 
it.  My  needs  at  the  time. 

Meeting  5 

Focus  of  meeting:  School 

Comments:  Got  vibes  that  she  was  enjoying  Will's  insecure 

reaction  to  my  presence.  I'm  seldom  wrong  I I became  very 
hostile  at  learning  that  she  has  a 4.0  average  for  2 quarters, 
and  asked  for  a peer  counselor  because  Sussman  gives  credit. 
Getting  her  to  feel  comfortable  in  her  position.  Praised  her 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  Aunt  paying  school  bills.  Under 
pressure  to  do  well. 

Meeting  6 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life  and  attitudes. 

Comments:  All  excited  about  a tatoo  on  her  hip.  Will  called 

her  a whore  for  having  gotten  it.  He's  learning  what  a woman 
can  do  to  your  soul.  Gave  me  family  history.  Perhaps  typical 
of  marriage  in  America  1945-1955.  Heavy  on  not  seeing  real 
father  since  7,  for  both  of  us.  Wants  out  of  relationship  with 
Will.  Needs  him  not  loves  (him) . Going  to  work  for  step-father 
in  Miami  this  summer.  Should  end  relationship  with  Will. 

"Hang  in  there."  (Mother  living  with  22  year  old  male.  She 
calls  her  foxy.) 
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Meeting  7 

I missed  it.  Was  supposed  to  be  there  45  min.  after  phone 
call.  Took  1^5  hour  nap.  No  time,  had  to  go  to  class. 

Meeting  8 

I called  one  night  to  get  together  with  her.  She  said  she 
had  to  study  for  a bio  test.  I said  fine,  I'd  like  to  watch 
you  study  with  her  buddy.  She  tried  to  convey  the  phone  had 
suddenly  broken  and  she  couldn't  hear  me.  I lost  all  interest 
in  trying  to  make  her  happy. 

Amy's  grades  dropped  from  a 4.0  the  previous  term  to 
3.4  at  the  end  of  her  peer  relationship.  Both  Amy  and  Nat 
agreed  (independently)  that  Nat  was  not  communicating  high 
levels  of  therapeutic  conditions  (Amy's  ratings:  E=3 , C=6 , R- 

23,  U=10;  Nat's  ratings:  E=20,  C=4 , U=1 , R=9) , and,  though 

Amy  saw  their  relationship  as  essentially  peer  (with  herself 
being  in  a little  better  shape  than  her  counselor;  140  vs.  185) , 
Nat  saw  himself  as  much  more  competent  (62)  and  didn't  bother 
to  rate  Amy. 

Case  5,  S #6  - Negative  Outcome  on  Goals 

Kathy  was  a single,  white  female  without  a reliable 
source  of  income.  Mary  worked  with  her  for  575  minutes  over 
7 sessions.  Mary  was  having  difficulties  with  her  marriage 
during  the  peer  relationship,  and  separated  from  her  husband 
a few  months  later.  Her  type  was  ENFP  (extroverted-intuitive- 
f ®^li^G“P®^ceptive ) and  she  was  in  the  low  mid— range  of  the 
internal-external  locus  of  control  dimension  (E=8) . Kathy 
chose  to:  be  able  to  make  decisions  better,  become  more  open 

and  honest  with  myself  and  others,  experience  less  depression, 
gain  more  self-understanding,  and  learn  to  like  myself  (i.e., 
accept  myself  more  in  spite  of  weaknesses  or  deficiencies) . At 
the  close  of  the  relationship  she  reported  having  gotten 
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slightly  worse  on  the  first  two  and  last  goals,  definitely 
worse  off  with  respect  to  the  third  goal  (experience  less  de- 
pression) , and  neutral  or  no  progress  on  her  fourth  goal  of 
gaining  more  self-understanding. 

Meeting  1 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life. 

Comments:  Kathy  is  having  many  conflicts  within  herself  as 

far  as  self-image  is  concerned.  These  conflicts  warrant,  I 
believe , some  sort  of  help  from  trained  sources , since  she  is 
experiencing  deep  depression  and  needs  some  straight  forward 
answers  which  I do  not  feel  equipped  to  give  her.  However, 
we  will  be  working  together  in  a way  to  accomplish  goals  we 

t)e  setting  in  helping  her  to  have  a better  self  image  of 
herself. 

Meeting  2 

Telephone  contact  for  15  minutes . We  set  as  a goal  for  her 
to  contact  Crisis  Intervention. 

Meeting  3 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life. 

Comments:  Kathy's  immediate  goal  seems  to  be  to  get  a job. 

Nothing  has  come  up  so  far  but  she  is  pursuing  several  dif- 
ferent areas.  As  far  as  counseling  (making  an  appointment 
v^7ith  crisis  intervention),  she  has  not  done  so,  she's  undecided 
and  can't  seem  to  decide  whether  this  is  what  she  wants.  I 

gave  her  several  books  I thought  she  might  find  useful.  She 

said  she  was  feeling  fine  but  I think  she  really  needs  someone 
to  talk  to.  Hopefully  Tuesday  night  we  can  accomplish  this. 

Meeting  4 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life. 

Comments:  We  set  a goal  - for  her  to  get  application  in  to 

Santa  Fe . We  focused  in  on  attaining  small  immediate  goals. 

Kathy  liked  the  idea  since  she  hasn't  felt  like  she's  been 
accomplishing  much.  As  far  as  her  depression  goes,  we  decided 
that  if  she  can  try  to  realize  wnat  was  bothering  her  when  she 
got  down,  and  then  try  some  positive  thinking  it  may  help  her. 
She  is  very  receptive  to  all  suggestions  made. 

Meeting  5 

Focus  of  meeting:  Client's  personal  life  (phone  contact). 

Comments:  Kathy  sounded  excited  because  she  had  a job  and  an- 
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other  opening  was  also  available  to  her.  Her  problem  was, 
should  she  stick  where  she  was  and  leave  when  she  was  going 
home  for  Xmas  or  take  the  other  job  which  would  mean  she  would 
stay  in  Gainesville.  She  felt  she  had  to  make  the  decision 
immediately.  The  goal  we  set  was  for  her  to  decide  on  job. 

Meeting  6 

Comments:  VJe  didn't  spend  much  time  together.  Kathy  was 

sleeping  when  I arrived  and  didn't  seem  too  receptive  to  my 
suggestions  of  talking.  So  I arranged  a time  for  the  next 
meeting . 

Meeting  7 

Focus  of  meeting:  On  PC  relationship 

Coiimients : Kathy  is  returning  to  Milwaukee  tomorrow  and  is 

still  in  a dilemma  whether  to  return  or  not  to  Gainesville. 

This  was  our  last  meeting  and  I think  the  biggest  decision 
will  be  made  when  she  decides  what  she  wants  to  do.  She  is 
unable  at  this  point  to  make  a decision  and  stick  with  it, 
any  little  obstacle  sets  her  headtripping  and  consequently 
nothing  is  ever  solved.  She  is  aware  of  this  but  still  allows 
it  to  go  on.  Instead  of  staying  in  the  here  and  now  she  loads 
herself  down  with  garbage. 

Although  Kathy  experienced  high  level  of  therapeutic  con- 
ditions from  her  counselor , she  failed  to  progress  or  got 
worse  on  her  pre-selected  personal  goals.  Indeed,  she  saw 
herself  as  much  less  competent  than  her  "peer"  counselor 
(171  vs  70),  while  her  counselor  experienced  this  discrepancy 
to  a lesser  degree  (103  vs  115) . This  PC  relationship  is  a 
good  example  of  peer  counseling  experienced  by  the  participants 
as  non-peer  in  nature  and  which  wasn't  effective. 


APPENDIX  B 


VERBATIM  TRANSCRIPTS  OF  SUPERVISION  AND 
FEEDBACK  MEETINGS 

The  following  transcripts  are  verbatim  accounts  of 
some  of  the  supervision  and  feedback  meetings  peer  counselors 
had  with  the  investigator.  They  are  included  here  to  give 
the  reader  a fuller  appreciation  of  the  peer  counselor's  ex- 
perience, joys  and  difficulties,  with  their  counseling  re- 
lationships. They  were  also  used  to  fill  in  data  about  the 
peer  that  wasn't  easily  solicited  in  the  written  contact 
sheets  turned  in  by  the  counselors. 
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PC  Meeting  2/16/74  (5th  Meeting  of  Winter  1974  Training 

Group)  ^ 

Candy:  The  first  day  my  client  was  h hour  late.  She  was  ner- 

vous and  talked  about  general  things.  I didn't  want 
to  get  too  into  it  because  my  client  was  nervous.  We 
agreed  to  meet  following  class  and  set  a time.  At  our 
second  meeting  I gave  my  client  the  list  from  which 
she  was  to  pick  out  the  five  things  she  needs  to  work 
on  most.  Client  asked  if  she  could  take  it  home  be- 
cause she  didn't  feel  like  looking  at  it  then.  I told 
her  yes. 

E:  How  do  you  feel  she  felt  toward  you;  about  your  partner 

relationship? 

Candy:  She  felt  uptight  about  it.  Kept  saying  she  didn't  un- 

derstand what  it  was  about.  The  following  week  she 
brought  the  paper  back.  I asked  her  for  it  right  off. 
She  had  marked  off  five  things.  I asked  her  why  did 
she  put  these  five  things  down?  What  do  you  think  you 
are  going  to  do  with  it.  She  said  she  didn't  know 
why  she  marked  them.  She  gave  me  her  reasons  behind 
everything  and  how  she  went  about  solving  everything . 

She  didn  t think  a counselor  like  me  could  help  her  be- 
cause she  liked  to  solve  her  own  problems  and  she.  . . 

E:  How  did  you  feel  at  that  point? 

Candy:  I listened  to  her  and  let  her  go  ahead  and  tell  me  why. 

She  gave  me  every  one  of  the  reasons.  She  really 
opened  up  a lot  more  and  I found  out  more  about  her. 

— • Would  you  say  that  as  she  was  telling  you  why  she  didn't 

need  you,  you  were  getting  into  a deeper  relationship? 

Candy:  Yeah.  It  came  back  as  a lot  of  stuff.  One  thing  she 
talked  about  a lot  is  the  thing  about  being  around 
other  people  and  with  this  she  said  that  she  had  a 
thing  with  girls.  This  is  the  first  thing  about  one 
of  her  problems  we  talked  about  later.  She  always 

not  inferior,  but  she  always  felt  strange  around 
other  girls  because  back  in  her  childhood  she  never  had 
a girlfriend.  And  this  went  back  to  high  school  where 
in  homework  after  school  girls  would  always  pair  off 
and  stuff.  She  said  there  was  never  anyone  for  her  to 
be  friends  with.  And  she  always  felt  left  out.  And 
she  never  had  any  close  girlfriends.  And  she  said  she 
got  along  better  with  guys.  And  that  she  wished  she'd 
had  a guy  counselor  because  she  could  relate  a lot 
easier  with  him.  So  I asked  her  if  that  negative  could 
be  something  we  could  work  on,  so  she  wouldn't  have  this 
thing  about  girls.  So  she  said,  alright.  That  she 
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wanted  to  do  that.  It  was  something  that  she 
didn't  really  understand.  So  she  decided  that  I 
really  couldn't  help  her  and  she  suggested  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  me  to  get  someone  else  to  work 
with.  So  I told  her  I would  tell  that  to  you 
(Stephen)  and  that  I really  didn't  want  to  change. 

And  this  is  when  I had  that  meeting  with  you  (Stephen) 

Stephen: 

And  what  happened  since  that? 

Candy : 

O.K.  Well  I called  her  up  afterwards  and.  Well,  I 
just  called  her  and  I told  her,  "Well,  I talked  to 
Stephen  and  he  said  that  he  should  leave  it  up  to 
me,"  but  I said  "I  really  like  you,  and  I'd  really 
like  to  keep  working  with  you,  so  if  its  alright  with 
you,  I'd  like  to  keep  on."  So  she  said  "O.K."  And 
she  just  kind  of,  well,  I got  the  feeling  she  was 
kind  of  glad  in  a way  because  she  said.  . . 

Stephen : 

She  kind  of  turned  the  tables  from  you  doing  her  a 
favor,  to  her  doing  you  a favor,  then  she  could  accept 
your  help. 

Candy : 

Right.  She  has  this  thing  where  she  doesn't  think 
girls  like  her. 

Stephen : 

Did  you  have  any  more  recent  meetings?  How  were 
you  relating? 

Candy : 

'Well,  she  didn't  want  to  work  on  any  problem.  She 
wanted  to  take  it  really  slow.  So  now  I'm  kind  of 
working  on  a friendship  thing.  And  she's  really 
talking  to  me  about  like,  well,  last  week  she  told 
me  a lot  of  things.  I think  this  is  another  problem 
she's  had.  Opening  up  to  another  girl.  And  I feel 
that  she  now  considers  me  as  a friend  and  she's 
opened  up  to  me  a lot.  So  this  is  what  mainly  we've 
been  talking  about.  Just  being  friends. 

Stephen : 

What  would  be  the  most  significant  thing  that  came 
up  in  your  last  meeting?  Do  you  feel  much  closer 
to  her  now? 

Candy : 

Yes,  I do. 

Stepehn : 

Just  kind  of  flowing  along  on  a companionship  basis. 

Candy : 

Right. 

Stephen : 

Comments  anyone?  Lets  continue  with  Marsha. 

Marsha : 

Well,  the  last  meeting  I had  with  Jean  was  Thursday. 
I felt  so  good  when  I came  out  of  it.  Because  up 
until  then  everything  we've  done,  like  we're  really 
getting  to  be  close  and  she'd  just  moved  here  and 
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Stephen : 

she  didn't  know  a lot  of  people  and  we 're  really 
g0tting  to  be  friends  and  we  started  working 
goals.  She  even  started  on  one.  One  of  the  things 
she  said  was  that  she  wanted  me  to  help  her  with 
typing  and  English.  So  the  Thursday  she  was  in  the 
cafeteria  and  she  was  trying  to  figure  out  this  Eng- 
lish she  had  to  do  so  when  I came  over  she  put  it  up 
so  I said,  "wait  a minute,  you  don't  have  to  put  it 
up"  and  I asked  her  if  she  needed  help.  And  she  said 
"yes"  that  she  didn't  understand  some  of  the  mistakes 
she  made.  So  I said, "well  listen,  if  you  want  to  sit 
down  and  work  on  it,  we  can."  So  we  spent  about  20- 
25  minutes  on  it.  She  understood  everything  she'd 
done  wrong.  Then  we  started  to  talk  about  her  feeling 
more  comfortable  with  people  and  I did  the  thing  you 
suggested  about  setting  a certain  amount  of  time  that 
she  spoke  in  a group.  Well,  the  1st  time  she  did  that 
I asked  her  how  was  she  feeling  about  talking  in  a 
group.  She  said,  "I  feel  fine  and  it  doesn't  bother 
me  anymore."  So  I said,  "that's  good.  Why  don ^^t  we 
try  you  speaking  twice  in  every  group  meeting,  and 
that's  what  we're  checking  today.  And  then  we  can  go 
on  from  there.  She  said  it  would  be  great. 

Find  if  she  feels  that  she  got  that  one.  You  might 
go  on  to  set  another  goal. 

Marsha : 

Well,  she  went  on  with  that  one.  One  day  we  started 
talking  about  her  typing  and  I've  taken  typing  be- 
fore so  I could  relate  to  what  she  was  talking  about 
and  I suggested  that  she  should  relax  and  try  to 
block  out  the  rest  of  the  noise  that  was  around  her 
and  she's  already  doing  better  in  it.  She's  already 
taking  her  time.  And  she's  making  less  and  less  mis 
takes  in  it.  So  we  set  a goal  for  that. 

Stephen: 

What  about  your  companionship  side? 

Marsha : 

She  talks  to  me  about  what's  been  going  on  in  her 
life,  and  her  relationship  with  her  family  too. 
We're  really  friends  now. 

Stephen: 

How  is  that,  do  you  see  progression  from  when  you 
first  met  to  being  more  open?  Can  you  explain  that 
too? 

Marsha : 

Definitely,  it  was  like  when  I first  met  her  she  was 
pretty  apprehensive  about  telling  me  about  herself. 

I think  basically  she  is  sort  of  a shy  person  and  so 
at  the  beginning  I sorta  had  to  pull  to  get  reactions 
or  things.  If  I asked  a question  she  would  answer 
it  but  she  wouldn't  talk  freely  with  me,  but  she  will 
now.  I don't  have  to  prompt  her  or,  you  know,  now 
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she  will  you  know,  now  if  I ask  a question  she  just 
starts  talking.  I am  really  glad.  I feel  like  I'm 
getting  somewhere  too  and  she  really  feels  better 
in  her  work  and  everything.  So  I feel  pretty  good 
about  what's  going  on. 

Stephen : 

Does  anyone  have  any  feedback  for  Marsha? 

Kerry  could  you  just  tell  the  group  about  your 
trials  and  tribulations  and  about  the  peer  rela- 
tionship that  has  developed  and  what's  happened? 

Kerry : 

First  meeting  I kind  of  blew  it  because  I came  down 
with  the  flu  and  didn't  make  it.  Next  time  she  was 
very  anxious.  She  told  me  she  had  a time  limit  and 
had  to  be  out  by  a certain  time.  We  talked  and  she 
told  me  she  was  having  trouble  with  shorthand  and 
she  wanted  me  to  tutor  her.  And  I told  her  I could 
not  tutor  her  because  I didn't  know  anything  about 
shorthand.  I told  her  I would  get  in  touch  with  her 
shorthand  teacher  and  find  out  what  her  problem  was 
and  what  she  needed  to  work  on.  She  said"yeah."  And 
I also  told  her  that  Dot  said  her  problem  was  anxiety 
and  she  said  "yeah,  I've  got  a lot." 

Stephen : 

I think  you  could  successfully  use  this  with  her. 

Kerry : 

She  said  she  used  to  take  nerve  medicine  a couple 
of  years  ago. 

Stephen : 

You  could  teach  her  how  to  relax. 

Kerry : 

She  was  nervous  the  whole  time  so  I gave  her  that 
sheet  to  check  off  those  5 things.  She  acted  like 
she  was  in  a hurry,  so  I told  her  she  could  take  it 
home  with  her. 

Stephen : 

Did  you  get  it  back  yet? 

Kerry : 

No. 

End  of  meeting. 
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PC  Meeting  4/30/74  (6th  Meeting  of  Spring  1974  Training  Group) 

(see  Appendix  A,  Case  4,  S #23) 


Nat:  My  client's  name  is  Amy.  What  I encountered  was  a 

4.0  student  and  this  is  her  third  term  at  Santa  Fe. 
Yesterday  we  met  and  talked  about  it,  and  the  rea~ 
son  she  asked  for  a peer  counselor  was  that  it  was 
offered  as  a credit.  She  thought  she  would  have  10 
credits  rather  than  nine  next  term  and  this  threw  me 
back  because  it  wasn't  the  type  of  relationship  I 
expected  to  have  counseling,  I guess  because  of  what 
I experienced  last  quarter  and  that  type  of  person. 
It's  really  good  to  get  to  know  somebody.  I was  try- 
ing: What  do  you  want  to  improve  on?  Not  too  much 

problem  in  school,  finances.  She  has  a lot  of  re- 
sponsibilities as  far  as  doing  well  in  school.  Some- 
body, not  her  parents,  is  helping  her.  She  is  under 
pressure  to  do  well  in  school,  but  she's  doing  it. 
That  makes  it  easier.  She  wants  to  experience  more. 
She  has  a bad  relationship  with  someone  she  lives 
with. 

Stephen:  Why  don't  you  work  on  that  instead  of  academics? 

What's  happening  in  that  relationship? 

Nat:  But  just  from  where  I'm  coming  from,  maybe  I'm  in 

the  wrong  place  for  this  person.  That's  what  I'm 
thinking,  I'm  not  sure  I want  to  do  that.  I want  to 
do  that  with  the  same  feelings.  Sure  it  would  be  a 
good  experience,  but  I want  to  see  if  this  bull  shit 
works  myself — all  this  program  stuff  find  exactly 
how  much  it's  worth,  if  it's  some  good,  see  if  I 
could  get  it  to  work,  if  I understand  it  at  all.  I 
want  to  accomplish  something  for  myself  too,  and  I 
don't  know  if  I can  do  it  with  this  person — as  far 
as  my  own  goals  with  peer  counseling. 

Staphen : Tell  us  more  what  happened  when  you  met  her.  Did 

you  feel  comfortable  or  uncomfortable?  In  contact 
or  not? 


Nat:  I feel  off  balance  from  my  expectations,  especially, 

who  put  this  notation  "quiet"  on  her  personal  check 
list? 


Stephen:  Herself. 

Nat:  She  said  she  didn't  write  it  down  and  she  wanted  to 

know  who  did,  she  doesn't  think  of  herself  as  quiet, 
just  looking  at  the  list. 

Did  she  see  herself  as  outgoing  or  quiet  was  the 
question,  and  I assume  she  put  it  down. 


Stephen : 
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Nat : 

Maybe  in  a classroom  situation,  she  said  she  might 
have  been  quiet  in  class. 

(see  Appendix  A,  Case  3,  S #21) 


Fay : 

My  counselee  is  Will  and  I am  with  him  about  five 
hours,  maybe.  We  have  talked  about  things  he's  in- 
terested in — things  that  are  bothering  him  and  we 
have  set  a goal  and  it's  changed  along  the  way. 

It's  not  a fixed  goal,  something  we  have  noticed 
right  now  that  needs  work  on. 

Stephen: 

Which  is? 

Fay : 

Self  confidence. 

Stephen : 

Did  you  set  it  more  particularly  than  that?  That's 
a pretty  broad  one.  How  would  he  work  on  that? 

Fay : 

Well,  so  far  we  have  just  kind  of  met.  We  haven't 
really  gotten  into  a lot  of  responses.  We  are  more 
or  less  finding  out  what  needs  to  be  done.  It 
seems  to  be  going  pretty  good.  We're  very  open  with 
each  other.  He  is  a pretty  good  person  to  talk  with 
because  he  doesn't  hold  anything  back. 

Stephen : 

You  feel  in  contact? 

Fay : 

Yea . 

Janice : 

My  counselee  is  Bill.  VJe  have  met  four  times  for 
about  eight  hours.  We  have  kind  of  set  our  goal: 
self  confidence,  also,  and  try  to  forget  about  some 
of  his  hangups  in  the  past,  more  about  the  future. 
We  haven't  really  gotten  into,  well  what  exactly 
what  we're  going  to  do  in  relation  with  his  goals. 
We  have  been  talking  about  his  life  and  what  he's 
interested  in. 

Stephen : 

You're  just  getting  your  relationship  started. 

Sue : 

My  counselee  is  Jo-Anne.  We  have  just  met  and 
talked  for  a few  minutes.  She  told  me  a little  bit 
about  herself,  we  made  plans  to  meet  which  didn't 
come  through;  there  wasn't  very  much  focus  on  prob- 
lems, it  was  just  getting  to  know  each  other.  It 
felt  very  comfortable.  It  seems  that  she's  very 
open. 

Stephen : 

Do  you  think  she  missed  the  meeting  because  she  for- 
got or  she  wanted  to  avoid  getting  in  deeper  with 
you  or  avoid  a problem? 

Sue : 

I don't  know,  it's  possible  she  wanted  to  avoid  her 
problem.  When  we  spoke  the  first  time  she  told  me 
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interests,  but  it  was  so  unfocused  on  problems. 

She  told  me  about  her  family  and  about  her  boy- 
friend and  being  interested  in  the  church  group , 
kind  of  positive  things.  Everything  was  real  posi- 
tive, not  totally,  there  were  a few  kind  of  nega- 
tive things  that  came  through  but  we  didn't  go  in- 
to detail  about  them.  It  was  apparent  that  those 
were  the  kinds  of  things  we  were  going  to  discuss, 
but  it  could  be  that  she  forgot  or  doesn't  want  to 
get  into  it.  I don't  really  know.  I really 
couldn't  figure  it  out;  she  seemed  kind  of  anxious 
to  get  together  and  she's  had  a counselor  before, 
so  it  could  be  she  had  someone  she  had  really  gotten 
to  know  in  this  program  and  they  had  been  together 
for  months  so  maybe  she  is  hesitant  about  starting 
a new  kind  of  relationship. 


Keith : 


Stephen; 
Keith : 


Stephen: 

Keith: 


I'm  working  with  Cob.  I got  turned  on  to  him. 

Well,  he's  an  ex-heroin  addict  and  when  I got  turned 
on  to  him  he  had  just  ripped  off  some  money  and  was 
going  to  overdose.  He  was  down  and  depressed  and 
all  that,  and  so  he's  working  with  drug  counselors 
and  doesn't  seem  to  be  getting  off  on  them  at  all. 

I can  tell  the  dude  is  really  heavy.  He  s got  a^ 
really  heavy  head  and  he's  confused  and  he  doesn't 
have  any  confidence  like  he  will  rap  about  some 
things  that  are  going  through  his  head,  and  people 
just  don't  understand  where  he's  coming  from  and 
say  "man  you're  crazy"  and  he's  starting  to  be- 
lieve it.  And  when  you  believe  it  you  just  zap 
right  out. 

So  what's  happening  between  you  and  him? 

We  have  met  about  four  hours,  five  times,  and  hit 
it  off  really,  really  good.  At  first  we  just 
rapped  so  I could  see  where  he  was  coming  from. 

The  main  thing  we  are  working  on  is  just  trying  to 
get  the  whole  thing  together,  giving  him  some  con- 
fidence in  himself,  we  rap  about  these  things  and 
to  me  they  make  sense  and  I'm  trying  to  let  him 
know  I don't  see  him  as  crazy;  working  on  physical 
level  and  emotional  and  mental — doing  physical 
things  to  relieve  this  energy. 

Do  you  play  handball? 

He  was  really  worn  down,  just  nerves,  so  he  took 
some  organic  vitamin  type  things  to  build  the 
body.  He's  doing  yoga  now,  stretching  and  relax- 
ing and  I turned  him  on  to  meditation. 
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Stephen : 
Keith : 

Stephen : 
Keith : 

Alan : 

Stephen : 

Alan : 
Stephen : 

Alan : 
Stephen : 

Alan : 


You  might  want  to  work  with  the  alpha  wave  machine 
sometime . 

That's  been  on  my  mind.  He's  going  through  some 
. . . . The  woman  he's  been  living  with  for  three 

years  both  of  them  are  splitting  up — playing  the  "I 
do  this,  I do  that"  game  so  he  went  out  and  signed 
up  for  school  and  got  himself  a job  and  the  day 
he's  supposed  to  move  out  he  quit  his  job  which  was 
the  first  day  he  had  the  job.  He's  clinging,  he 
just  doesn't  want  to  do  that. 

It's  frightening.  Do  you  think  he's  going  to  lean 
on  you  for  a while  to  get  through  this  hard  period? 

I just  want  to  be  there  when  he  wants  to  ride, 
somebody  to  sit  and  listen,  to  understand.  We  get 
along  really  good  and  I dig  where  he's  coming  from. 
The  main  thing  I'm  trying  to  do  is  for  him  to  get 
into  himself  and  believe  in  himself,  primary  man. 


My  counselee  is  Jamie.  She  kind  of  had  a miscon- 
ception of  what  peer  counseling  was.  She  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  a tutoring  kind  of  thing.  Her  main 
hangup  is  in  school.  She  feels  tension  in  testing 
situations.  She  wants  to  basically  work,  relieving 
tensions  in  testing  situations  and  classroom  situa- 
tions where  you  might  have  to  get  up  and  talk  to 
people.  She's  not  positive  she  is  really  going  to 
get  into  this.  I have  talked  to  her  twice  and  we... 

Does  that  mean  she's  not  sure  it's  going  to  be  help- 
ful to  work  on  that  without  working  directly  on 
her  school  work? 

She  is  in  the  workshop,  like  she  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  a tutoring  thing. 

You  can  arrange  a tutor  for  her.  You  don't  have  to 
do  the  actual  tutoring,  you  can  help  her  get  the 
people  in  the  learning  lab. 

Well,  Dot  should  be  able  to  do  that,  right? 

Well,  that's  your  job  as  a peer  counselor.  If  she 
needs  tutoring  you  should  find  out  who  can  do  it  and 
how,  and  help  her  get  it,  if  possible,  just  to  make 
it  smoother.  Peer  counselors  aren't  tutors,  they're 
more — you  get  together  on  establishing  goals  and 
inter-personal  problems — things  like  that,  identify 
goals  that  need  to  be  worked  on. 

She's  already  identified  the  ones  she  wants  to  work 
on.  She  also — one  of  her  hangups  is  losing  weight. 
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Stephen: 
Alan : 


Stephen : 
Alan : 
Stephen : 


It  seems  to  me  there's  a lot  you  could  do  with  her, 
if  you  feel  comfortable  with  it,  like  losing  weight. 
You  could  in  any  you  decide , you  could  have  her 
watch  what's  happening  and  record  it,  so  she  could 
see  herself  losing  a certain  amount  weekly  or  set 
other  more  particular  goals  with  respect  to  testing. 
You  can  turn  her  on  to  other  things  we  mentioned 
earlier.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  or  not  comfortable 
working  with  her? 

I felt  comfortable.  I asked  her  if  there  were  any 
hangups  like  black  and  white,  if  she  felt  like  she 
could  be  open  with  me  and  she  said  she  wasn't  sure. 
Our  first  two  talks  it  was  more  like  I was  having  to 
question  her.  She  doesn't  come  out  and  start  talking 
about  what  might  be  really  troubling.  She  doesn't 
have  a bad  home  life.  She  doesn't  have  financial 
problems , she  wants  to  lose  weight  because  of  her 
boyfriend.  She  has  that  one  hangup  with  school 
where  she  gets  really  tense.  I told  her  about  the 
galvanic  skin  response  (GSR)meter  and  different 
methods  and  she  seemed  after  the  second  talk  like 
she  might  want  to  get  into  peer  counseling.  She 
said  she  wasn't  positive,  she  doesn't  have  any  school 
after  3:00,  but  she  seems  hesitant  on  meeting  a lot 
like  she  I asked  her  when  she  was  free  and  she  stat- 
ed the  times  when  I asked  her  when  she  wanted  to 
meet  it  was  like  twice  a week.  Oh,  one  hassle  she 
lives  at  a Hawthorne  I think  and  she  gets  a ride  af- 
ter 3:00  out  there.  If  she  hangs  around  she  would 
miss  her  ride  and  I'm  in  school  till  after  1:00 
which  means  I'm  taken  up  and  after  that  she's  taken 
up.  So,  I'm  positive  we  are  going  to  meet  Thursday 
again. 

It  sounds  like  she's  not  tremendously  motivated  to 
work . 

She  was  looking  for  something  that  like  was  a tutor 
and  I would  be  helping  her  with  basically  her  typing. 

You  can  help  her  in  the  sense  that  you  can  train  her 
to  relax  while  she's  typing  or  thinking  about  typing 
or  any  of  those  things  you  can  do  with  the  GSR  or  you 
can  help  her  record  her  speed  or  things  like  that, 
but  you  can't  help  her  study  typing,  directly.  You 
can  help  her  measure  how  good  she's  doing,  that's  not 
being  a tutor,  that's  just  keeping  track  of  her  pro- 
gress. That's  a peer  counselor's  job. 
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PC  Meeting  5/28/74  (9th  Meeting  of  Spring  1974  Training  Group) 

Fay:  My  counselee  is  Will.  First  of  all  I'll  tell  you 

about  an  event,  something  that  happened  to  him  Thurs- 
day. Thursday  he  came  to  the  meeting  just  about  in 
tears.  He  had  a really  bad  day.  He  and  his  chick 
had  just  got  home  from  class  and  she  said  let's  go 
buy  groceries,  and  he  said  you  know  I have  a meeting 
with  my  counselor  and  that  enraged  her.  She  got  very 
angry.  He  went  back  in  his  room  and  started  getting 
ready  and  he  was  in  there  counting  his  money  to  see 
how  their  grocery  money  was  going.  She  came  in, 
snatched  the  money,  ran  through  the  house  with  it 
making  a big  scene  and  she  was  using  a lot  of  vicious 
slander  and  assaulting  him  with  words  and  with  her 
hands  and  pulling  his  hair  and  really  losing  her 
head  because  they  couldn't  go  buy  groceries;  saying 
things  like  "fuck  your  peer  counselor,  fuck  every- 
body you  see.  . ."  just  anything  she  could  say  that 
was  abusive  and  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  fight  you" 
and  she'd  say  things  like,  "I  want  you  to  hit  me.  I 
want  you  to  hit  me  back,  so  I can  turn  you  in  and 
get  you  busted.  . ."  just  really  wired  things,  and 

when  he  finally,  you  know,  got  out  to  the  car,  well 
before  he  got  out  to  the  car,  she  pulled  a knife  on 
him.  It  had  a really  large,  sharp  blade  and  she  was 
holding  it,  trying  to  hold  it  up  to  his  throat.  And 
he  was  holding  her  hands  away  from  his  throat  and 
she  was  bending  her  arm  like  that  and  trying  to  cut 
him.  And  it  was  just  ridiculous  from  what  he  described 
a ridiculous  fight,  and  verbally  and  OK,  after  he  got 
out  of  that,  she  chased  him  out  to  the  car  and  he 
kept  saying,  "I'm  not  going  to  fight  you,"  cause  he's 
hit  her  before  and  he  doesn't  want  to  any  more.  And 
she  seems  to  want  him  to.  He  followed  her  out  to  the 
car.  In  fact,  when  he  got  to  my  house,  I mean  he 
just  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  and  it  was  just 
falling  out  in  big  bunches.  She  must've  been  a number 
of  (undistinguishable ) , and  she  kicked  his  car  door 
and  made  a big  dent  in  the  door.  She  took  a screw 
driver  and  rammed  it  into  the  window.  Didn't  break 
the  window,  just  made  a messy  place  on  it.  I mean  it 
was  really  bad,  from  what  he'd  said.  And  I kept 
asking  him,  "OK,  what  did  you  do?  I want  to  know.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  just  what  she  did."  And  it  seems 
that,  you  know,  he  was,  he  more  or  less,  he  didn't  use 
any  bad  words  toward  her.  He  just  told  her  that  he 
wasn't  going  to  play  her  games  and  fight  with  her  and 
that  she  could  leave.  And,  I don't  know,  he  came 
over  and  he  was,  you  know,  in  tears.  I was  support- 
ing of  him  and  we  had  a long  talk  and  then  I had  to 
leave  for  class.  And  I called  him  back  that  night 
and  he  said  he  was  just  avoiding  contact  with  her  at 
all  and.  . . . 

E:  This  was? 
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Fay : 


E: 

Fay: 

E: 

Fay : 
E: 

Fay : 


This  was  Thursday  night.  Called  him  back  and  he  said 
. .things  are  a little  better  only  because  I'm 
avoiding  contact  with  her.  . ."  and  he  said,  ".  . .1 

told  her  that  she  has  to  move!"  which  is  a very  big 
step  for  him  because  he  is  still  totally,  I mean 
wound  around  her.  He  says  he  loves  her  very  much  but 
he  just  can't  live  with  her.  And  it  seems  like  she 
came  through  at  a point.  Said  the  same  thing  him , 
to  him,  that  she  finally  told  him,  like,  I don't  know, 
it's  supposed  to  be  the  first  time  or  something  she's 
ever  said,  "I  love  you,  VJill . " And  she  said,  ".  . . 
but  I can't  live  with  you,"  And  he  said  last  night 
she  came  in  his  room  and  said,  "Will,  I don't  know 
what's  wrong  with  me.  Why  I'm  losing  my  mind  or  go- 
ing crazy  and  pitching  these  fits.  Supposedly  all 
weekend  she  did  those  things.  You  know,  really  got 
really  violent  and  totally  lost  her  head.  And  then 
came  in  last  night  and  was  apologizing  and  supposed- 
ly she  looked  for  a place  to  live  but  nore  of  her 
friends  would  give  her  a place.  But  when  Will  came 
in  today  he  was  in  a very  good  mood.  He  wasn't  sad  or 
depressed.  He,  I think  he  was  kind  of  proud  that  he 
finally  stood  up  to  her,  you  know,  and  said,  "... 

OK,  leave  I"  even  though  he  loves  her.  And,  but  he  said 
he  only  told  her  once  and  he's  not  pushing  the  point. 

So  he's  not  really  being  that  forceful  or  domineering 
or  anything.  But  he  is  making  a lot  of  progress.  Be- 
fore he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  say  that  or  stand 
up  for  himself  and  he's  doing  a lot  more  with  himself 
now.  He  said  he  got  up  at  8 o'clock  this  morning  and 
read  'til  10:30.  And  yesterday  he  read  all  day  long. 
Like  he's  really  getting  into  books  and  reading  and 
studies.  And  he  doesn't  smoke  pot  during  the  day  any- 
more because  it's  been  stifling  him  and  making  him 
really  lazy  and  not  able  to  do  anything — function.  So 
he  saves  up  all  his  pot  for  night  and  then  just  blows 
his  mind  away.  And  that — that's  really  progress  for 
him  because  every time  I saw  him  he  had  a joint  in  his 
mouth  and  as  soon  as  that  was  going  out  he  had  one 
in  his  hand  that  was  getting  lit  up  so  that's,  that's 
really  progress  I 

So  you  feel  like  he's  got  more  control.  . . . 

Yeah . 

. . .over  his  life  and  everything? 

Yeah . 

And  the  two  of  you  related  much  easier  to  each  other? 
Yeah. 
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E: 

You  certainly  1 And  feel  he  can  lean  on  you — tell 
you  what's  happening? 

Fay : 

Yeah.  Thursday  I totally  felt  that  I was  his  shoul- 
der in  a time  of  need,  but  I still  think  there's  a 
friendship  there  besides  that  shoulder.  He  knows 
when  he  needs  to  talk  that  I'm  there  and  he  can  get 
it  off  his  chest  and  feel  a little  better.  Of  course 
I can  encourage  him  and  try  to  make  suggestions. 
Whether  he  takes  them  or  not  is  up  to  him.  Sometimes 
he  says  "eh"  to  the  suggestion  and  later  on  ends  up 
doing  it.  So.  . . . 

E: 

But  as  far  as  particular  goals  set  like  (end  of  tape) . 

PC  Meeting  5/14/75  (8th  Meeting  of  Spring  1975  Training  Group) 


E: 

Why  don ' t we  go  your  way? 

Shanda : 

I met  with  Paul  for  the  first  time  like  last  week  and 
I found  out  that  he's  in  a class  of  mine  and  I didn't 
even  know  it.  The  whole  quarter  I was  thinking  of 
getting  in  touch  with  him  but  I hadn't  so  I found  out 
he  was  in  the  class.  Then  one  class  I just  kind  of 
observed  him.  He  didn't  know  who  I was  and  I had  to 
leave  early  and  at  the  end  of  class  I just  dropped  a 
note  in  his  hand.  And  he  looked  at  me.  Fie  didn't 
know  who  I was  and  then  I met  him  after  the  next  class 
and  we  went  out  to  the  pond  at  the  Northwest  campus 
and  we  had  a really  good  time.  We  were  both  really 
open.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  problems,  though. 

I really  don't  know  what  to  work  with.  He's  laughing 
all  the  time. 

E : 

What  goals  did  he  choose  for  himself? 

Shanda : 

I think  to  have  more  self  confidence,  to,  I don't 
remember  exactly,  but  I asked  him  why  he  got  in- 
volved in  this  and  he  said  he  hadn't  really  thought 
about  it  much.  It  felt  like  a good  thing.  He's  in- 
volved in  opening  himself  up.  He's  in  a Gestalt  class 
He's  beginning  to  get  rolfed  now.  He  feels  really 
positive  about  that.  We  went  wading  in  the  pond  and 
were  looking  at  bugs  and  trees  and  all  different 
things.  And  just  talking.  We  talked  a lot.  I felt 
really  open  with  him.  It  was  a good  experience  for 
me.  I don't  know  where  it's  going  to  go. 

E: 

So  it  works  two  ways? 

Shanda : 

Yeah,  it's  going  two  ways  but  I don't  know  what  we're 
going  to  work  on. 

E: 

Well , did  he  make  out  a goal  checklist? 
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Shanda : 
E: 

Shanda : 


Yeah,  I talked  to  him  about  that. 


So  you  can  at  least  start  there.  Start  with  those 
goals  and  see  if  you  can  focus  in  on  some  of  those 
and  see  what  they  mean  particularly.  You  know  they 
are  pretty  general.  How  would  you  work  with  them  in 
particular? 


OK. 


(end  of  tape) 


APPENDIX  C 


YOUR  EXPERIENCE  OF  PEER  COUNSELING 
THE  INSTRUMENT  AND  RESPONSES  TO 
THE  INSTRUMENT 


Name : Date : 


YOUR  EXPERIENCE  OF  PEER  COUNSELING 
Please  be  frank  and  honest.  There  is  no  "right"  answer,  just 
your  personal  experience.  All  feedback  is  confidential. 

1.  How  important  or  meaningful  was  the  peer  counseling  rela- 
tionship for  you? 


2.  How  did  your  experience  of  Santa  Fe  Community  College 
change  because  of  your  peer  counseling  relationship? 


3.  How  did  your  experience  of  yourself  change  because  of 
your  peer  counseling  relationship? 


4 . 


Has  your  life  style  changed  and,  if  so,  how?  (what  do 
you  do  differently?) 
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TABLE  15 

STATEMENTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  1 DESCRIBING 
"How  important  or  meaningful  was  the  peer  counseling  relation- 
ship for  you?" 

AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  SUBJECTS  OF  EACH  GROUP  EXPRESSED  THEM. 

Counselors  Clients 


n 

= 14 

n = 

1.  The  relationship  was  very  important,  quite 
meaningful . 

7 

6 

2.  I made  a good  friend. 

6 

4 

3.  It  was  a good,  growing  experience. 

3 

0 

4.  I learned  a lot  about  my  client. 

3 

0 

5.  I had  a chance  to  express  myself. 

0 

2 

6.  My  peer  counselor  is  a good,  sensitive 
and  understanding  listener. 

0 

4 

7 . It  helped  me  to  relate  to  people  much 
more  openly. 

2 

2 

8.  I found  strength  in  myself,  gained 
confidence . 

1 

1 

9.  I was  really  concerned  for  my  client. 

2 

0 

10.  I grew  to  understand  and  respect  his 
feelings . 

1 

0 

11.  I plan  to  continue  contact  in  the  future. 

2 

0 

12.  It  has  made  a major  difference  in  the  way 
I approach  situations  with  all  people. 

2 

0 

13.  I helped  him  to  a small  degree  but  didn't 
have  enough  time  to  be  more  effective. 

1 

2 

14.  I really  enjoyed  the  experience 

1 

2 

15.  He  helped  me  through  a very  hard  time. 

0 

1 

16.  (He  was)  a shoulder  to  cry  on. 

0 

1 

17.  I learned  a lot  about  myself,  my 
feelings,  my  thoughts. 

1 

1 

18.  I learned  how  I relate  or  hold  back  my 
thoughts  to  my  client. 

1 

0 
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TABLE  15  (continued) 

19.  I understood  how  important  it  is  to 
ask  people  how  they  feel. 

Subtotal  of  Statements  on  Question  1 

Average  Number  of  Statements  per  Subject 


Counselors 

1 

35 

2.5 


Clients 

0 

24 

2.4 
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TABLE  16 

STATEMENTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  2 DESCRIBING 
"How  did  your  experience  of  Santa  Fe  Community  College  change 
because  of  your  peer  counseling  relationship?"  AND  THE  NUMBER 
OF  TIMES  SUBJECTS  OF  EACH  GROUP  EXPRESSED  THEM 

Counselors  Clients 
N = 14  n = 10 


1. 

It  didn't  change,  changed  very  little. 

6 

1 

2. 

It  changed,  I met  a new  person  in  a totally 
different  way. 

1 

2 

3. 

Being  a peer  counselor  has  made  me  much 
more  aware  of  myself. 

2 

0 

4 . 

She  made  me  aware  of  doing  my  school  work. 

0 

1 

5. 

I am  more  aware  of  others  feelings  and 
needs . 

1 

0 

6. 

It  helped  to  make  me  feel  a part  (of 
Santa  Fe)  and  involved. 

2 

0 

7. 

It  helped  me  to  accept  others,  to  relate 
to  people,  students  and  teachers,  better. 

1 

2 

8. 

Accept  myself  more  easily  than  before. 

0 

1 

9. 

I feel  more  relaxed  in  the  classroom. 

1 

0 

o 
1 — 1 

I find  myself  participating  more  in 
classroom  discussions. 

1 

0 

11.  It  helped  me  to  put  aside  my  problems  and 

concentrate  on  my  studies.  0 1 

12.  I enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  get  in- 
volved with  people  and  programs.  1 0 

13.  I found  out  a lot  more  about  financial  aid 

and  other  help  available  to  me  as  a student.  0 1 

14.  It  kind  of  showed  that  SFCC  cared  about  my 

education.  0 1 

15.  I feel  that  in  the  future  my  experience 

(of  peer  counseling)  will  open  new  and  ex- 
citing opportunities  for  me.  1 0 

Subtotal  of  Statements  on  Question  2 17  10 

Average  Number  of  Statements  per  Subject 


1.2 


1.0 
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TABLE  17 

STATEMENTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  3 DESCRIBING 
"How  did  your  experience  of  yourself  change  because  of 
your  peer  counseling  relationship?"  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 
TIMES  SUBJECTS  OF  EACH  GROUP  EXPRESSED  THEM 

Counselors  Clients 
n = 14  n = 10 


1. 

Gained  more  confidence  in  myself  and 
others,  I think  more  highly  of  myself. 

5 

3 

2. 

I felt  a better  awareness  of  myself. 

2 

3 

3. 

Aware  of  others,  of  how  I interact 
with  others. 

4 

1 

4 . 

Being  more  aware  has  helped  me  to 
be  much  more  patient. 

1 

1 

5. 

I learned  a lot,  have  grown  in  a few  ways  2 

1 

6. 

I learned  how  to  love,  trust  and  be 
a part  of  someone. 

1 

0 

7. 

I saw  how  many  masks  I can  wear  to 
shelter  myself. 

1 

1 

8. 

Aware  that  other  people  may  be  hiding 
their  true  feelings. 

2 

0 

9. 

Made  a good  friend. 

2 

1 

o 
1 — 1 

Got  me  a little  less  inhibited. 

0 

1 

11. 

I have  more  motivation  to  do  the 
right  things. 

0 

2 

12. 

I became  aware  of  things  I need 
to  change  in  myself. 

1 

0 

13. 

I'm  able  to  listen  to  the  person 
speaking  without  interrupting  them. 

1 

0 

• 

t — 1 

After  talking  to  my  peer  counselor 
and  doing  the  goals  checklist,  I 
realized  that  I had  already  been  try- 
ing on  my  own  to  change. 

0 

1 

15. 

I found  I'm  very  moody. 

1 

0 

16. 

My  counselor  encouraged  me  a great 
deal . 

0 

1 

17.  More  open. 


1 


0 
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TABLE  17  (continued) 


Counselors  Clients 


18.  Not  much.  1 0 

19.  Glad  to  be  of  help  to  someone  if 

the  need  should  ever  arise.  1 0 


20.  I enjoyed  meeting  a stranger  and 

starting  a friendship.  0 1 

21.  I got  to  know  someone  older  and 
realized  there  is  not  much  difference 

between  us.  10 


22.  More  understanding.  1 0 

23.  For  sure  I am  more  aware  of  "helping" 

skills  present  in  myself  and  others.  3 0 

24 . More  awaiE  of  the  struggles  man  is  faced 

with  in  everyday  life.  1 0 

25.  More  changes  will  surface  as  time 

goes  by.  10 

26.  I realized  that  people  weren't  always 

thinking  bad,  negative  things  about  me . 0 1 

27.  (I  found  that)  there  are  more  exciting 
things  in  life  besides  worrying  what 

people  think  all  the  time.  0 1 


Subtotal  of  Statements  on  Question  3 34  19 

Average  Number  of  Statements  per  Subject  2.4  1.9 
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TABLE  18 

STATEMENTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  4 DESCRIBING 
"Has  your  life  style  changed  and,  if  so,  how?  What  do  you  do 
differently?"  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  SUBJECTS  OF  EACH  GROUP 

EXPRESSED  THEM 

Counselors  Clients 
n = 14  n = 10 


1. 

No,  hasn't  changed  much. 

7 

7 

2. 

It  has  changed  in  different  aspects. 

3 

1 

3. 

I have  more  confidence  in  myself  and  in 
things  I am  doing  in  my  life. 

1 

1 

4. 

I ' m not  as  shy . 

1 

0 

5. 

I'm  more  responsible,  constructive 
with  others. 

1 

1 

6. 

I listen  more  to  what  others  express 
and  are  feeling. 

3 

0 

7. 

I'm  trying  to  show  my  real  feelings,  be 
more  honest. 

2 

0 

8. 

More  secure. 

1 

0 

9. 

I'm  a little  more  open  around  strangers. 

0 

1 

10. 

Some  of  the  barriers  separating  me  from 
new  people  are  slowly  going  away. 

0 

1 

11. 

I like  people  better. 

0 

1 

12. 

I like  me  better. 

0 

1 

13. 

I believe  my  life  style  will  change, 
but  to  what  degree  is  hard  to  determine. 

0 

1 

14  . 

My  awareness  of  what's  happening  around 
me  has  increased. 

0 

1 

15. 

My  awareness  of  what's  in  my  own  head  has 
increased  immensely. 

0 

1 

16. 

I'm  considering  becoming  a counselor. 

1 

0 

17. 

I try  to  think  before  I act. 

1 

0 

18. 

I try  to  give  more  of  myself  to  others. 

1 

0 

19. 

As  far  as  my  attitude  towards  my  personal 
relationships  it  has  changed  my  life 

0 

1 
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TABLE  18  (continued) 

Counselors 


Subtotal  of  Statements  on  Question  4 22 

Average  Number  of  Statements  per  Subject  1.6 
Total  Experiential  Statements  108 


Clients 

18 

1.8 
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APPENDIX  D 


PEER  COUNSELOR  AND  CLIENT  RECRUITMENT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SANTA  FE  COI'EvlUNICY  COLLEGE 
Post  Office  Box  1530 

3000  N.W.  83  Street 

GAINESVILLE,  FLORIDA  32602 

OFFICE  OF  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

TO:  STUDENTS  DECEMBER 

FROM:  PEER  COUNSELING  PROJECT 

SUBJECT:  PEER  COUNSELING 

We  need  Student  Volunteers,  who  are  interested  in  work- 
ing on  a one  to  one  relationship  with  other  students  who  are 
having  particular  difficulties  with  various  Santa  Fe  programs. 
The  volunteers  can  receive  up  to  (3)  credits  in  PY  230.03  and 
PY  230.09  or  PY  199  credit.  You  will  be  expected  to  commit 
your  time  and  energy  to  helping  someone  in  a real  situation. 

There  will  be  a training  program  for  volunteers  in  vari- 
ous groups  led  by  faculty  at  convenient  times,  (see  below) 

The  training  program  will  include  behavioral  management  tech- 
niques (to  help  people  cope  with  particular  problems) , GSR 
training  techniques  (to  help  people  relax  and  become  more 
peaceful  in  life  situations) , and  basic  counseling  techniques 
(to  learn  to  relate  to  students  in  a helping  way) . 

We  would  like  only  those  students  who  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  helping  a fellow  student.  You  will  be  expected  to 
meet  one  hour  a week  with  staff  in  a group  meeting  and  meet 
at  least  twice  a week  with  your  student  after  the  training 
program. 

We  feel  this  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  you  who  are 
motivated  to  help  someone  in  a real  situation,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  some  skills  in  helping  people  that  are  new  and 
revolutionary.  Data  will  be  kept  to  reflect  progress  of  indi- 
viduals being  helped. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Stephen  Sussman  NW  campus,  K-241,  ext.  348  or  349 

Jim  Gray  NW  campus,  K-228,  ext.  227 

V7ayne  Pylant  NV7  campus.  Veterans  Affairs  Office, 

ext.  309 

If  interested,  sign  up  for  PY  230.03  and  PY  230.09  for 
a total  of  three  credits.  This  course  is  offered  on  sixth 
period  Tuesday  and  at  additional  times  to  be  announced. 
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SANTA  FE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Post  Office  Box  1530 

3000  N.W.  83  Street 

GAINESVILLE,  Florida  32602 


Office  of  academic  affairs  October  24,  1974 

MEMORANDUM 
TO:  Students 

FROM:  Peer  Counseling  Project 

SUBJECT:  Peer  Counseling 

Students  who  would  like  help  with  personal  or  academic 
situations  through  a one  to  one  relationship  with  another 
student  who  has  been  trained  in  Peer  Counseling,  please 
put  your  name,  address,  phone  number  and  schedule  on  this 
sheet.  After  filling  it  out,  fold  it  in  thirds  so  that 
the  Peer  Counseling  address  shows  and  place  it  in  mail 
baskets  in  the  Unit  office  in  one  of  the  buildings. 


NAME : 

ADDRESS:  

PHONE:  (v7here  you  can  be  reached) 

SCHEDULE: 


APPENDIX  E 


lyiATERIALS  USED  IN  TRAINING  MEETINGS 


Outline  - Peer  Counseling  Groups 


Experiental  groups  designed  to  transfer  to  relationship  with 
student. 

Meeting 

I. 

A.  Introduce  myself  and  give  rationale  for  project.  To 
participate  Peer  Counselor  must  commit  themselves  to: 

1.  2h  hour  group  meeting  with  supervisor  once  a week. 

2.  3-10  hours  a week  with  student  seeking  help. 

(need  will  probably  fall  somewhere  in  between  and 
diminish  with  effective  counseling) 

3.  Short  reports  on  each  time  with  student  covering 

new  goals  set-goals  reached-outcome  of  meeting- 
duration  of  meeting-feelings:  Reports  turned  in 

at  each  weekly  meeting  with  counselor. 

4.  Individual  conference  with  supervisor  once  a week 
(may  use  phone) . First  individual  meeting  - 
learning  use  of  bio-feedback  equipment . 

5.  Periodic  honest  revaluation  of  self-s taf f-train- 
ing  total  program.  Participation  in  all  research 
requirements . 

6.  Trying  a humanistic-behavioral  approach. 

B.  Starting  to  know  and  trust  each  other.  Method.  (see 

attachment:  Initiating  A relationship . 

C.  Reports  from  Counselors  already  on  task-discussions 
evaluation . 

Meeting 
II . 

A.  Passout  comprehensive  list  of  helping  services  avail- 
able at  Santa  Fe  and  Community.  Ask  for  additions 
from  Peer  Counselors. 

B.  Group  Discussion  - Topics 

1.  Handout  #1  "Please  Hear"  - read  aloud. 

2.  Stay  with  "here  we  are  now."  (Long  discussions 
on  past  usually  irrelevant  & unproductive  - on 
the  other  hand  don't  be  abrupt  & cut  student  off.) 
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3.  Handout  #2  (adapted  to  Peer  Counselor  "What  Not 

Why")  use  content  from  group  itself  to  illustrate. 
Experiental  application  with  each  other. 

C.  Reports  from  counselors  on  task  - discussion  - evalu- 
ation. 

Meeting 

III. 

A.  Action  goal  setting  (Handout  #3).  The  group  will  read 
discuss  & then  each  person  will  set  a goal  using  the 
criteria.  (They  will  use  the  procedures  to  show 
their  understanding  and  ability  to  apply  to  another.) 

Discussion  will  include  by  necessity: 

Defining  feelings  in  measurable  behaviors-successive 
approximations  to  a goal  positive  & negative  rein- 
forcement-rewards or  feed  back. (need  to  be  consistent 
and  honest. ) 

B.  Reports  from  counselors  on  task  - discussion  - evalu- 
ation. 

C.  Counselors  suggestion  for  future  in-service  training. 
Counselors  not  on  task  yet  will  help  follow  through 
on  suggestions . 

Meeting 

IV. 

A.  Report  on  goal  achievement  or  "non"  achievement.  Dis- 
cussion will  show  how  to  learn  from  success  or  failure. 
Begin  to  arrive  at  "real"  values  from  behavior.  Set 
new  goals. 

B.  Reports  from  counselors  on  task  - group  will  practice 
questions  of  value  to  aid  each  other  in  learning 

be  helpful.  (Refer  back  to  handout  #2.) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PEER  COUNSELORS 


1.  Take  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator. 

2.  Take  I-E  scale. 

3.  Give  personal  Goals  checklist  to  your  student. 

4.  Return  contact  sheet (s)  each  week.  (1  contact  sheet  per 
contact  with  student.) 

5.  Attend  each  group  meeting. 

6.  At  end  of  quarter;  take  Relationship  Inventory  and  give 
one  to  student. 

Give  Personal  Goals  checklist  follow-up  to  student. 

Status  questionnaire  from  students  and  you,  and  return 
all  of  this  to  group  leader. 

7.  Initiating  contacts  for  student  for:  special  SFCC  ser- 

vices (learning  lab  nurse,  financial  aid,  etc). 

Tutoring 

Special  community  agencies  (i.e..  Drug  Project,  Women's 
clinic.  Division  of  Family  Services,  Planned  Parenthood, 
etc . , see  A Guide  to  Gainesville  Community  Services) . 

8.  Meeting  with  your  student  at  least  twice  per  week. 

9.  Permanent  address  for  you  and  your  student  (for  a possible 
follow  up) . 
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Initiating  A Relationship 

1.  Everyone  stand  up  and  mill  around  the  room,  making  sure 
that  you  pass  by  everyone  present.  Greet  each  person  non- 
verbally. This  may  be  a handshake,  a smile,  a wink,  a 
sock  on  the  arm,  or  any  other  nonverbal  way  you  may  think 
of  to  say  hello.  After  five  minutes  of  milling,  find  a 
person  you  don't  know.  If  you  know  everyone  present,  find 
the  person  you  know  least  well . 

2.  Sit  down  with  the  person;  each  of  you  then  take  2 1/2 
minutes  to  introduce  yourself  to  the  other.  Do  this  by 
discussing  the  question  of  who  you  are  as  a person . 

3.  Turn  around  and  find  someone  else  near  you  whom  you  don't 
know  or  know  least  well  of  the  other  people  present.  Sit 
down  witli  your  new  partner;  each  of  you  then  take  2 1/2 
minutes  to  discuss  the  most  significant  experience  you 
have  had  recently . 

4.  Find  someone  else  you  don't  know.  Sit  down  with  your  new 
partner  and  take  five  minutes  ( 2 1/2  minutes  each)  to 
exchange  views  on  what  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  partici- 
pating in  this  program. 

5.  Find  another  person  whom  you  don't  know.  Sit  down  with 
your  new  partner  and  take  five  minutes  (2  1/2  minutes  each) 
to  share  a fantasy  or  daydream  that  you  often  have . It 
may  be  connected  with  success,  such  as  becoming  President 
of  the  United  States,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  love, 
such  as  meeting  a beautiful  blonde  who  immediately  falls 
in  love  with  you,  or  it  may  be  about  what  you  would  like 

to  do  with  your  next  vacation. 

6.  Now  form  a group  no  larger  than  ten  or  twelve  individuals. 
Try  to  be  in  a group  with  as  many  of  the  individuals  as  you 
have  talked  with  in  the  previous  activities.  In  the  group 
discuss : 

a.  How  you  feel  about  the  different  members  on  the  basis 
of  the  previous  activities,  first  impressions,  or 
past  experience  if  you  knew  them  previously. 

b.  Which  activity  you  felt  was  most  helpful  in  getting 
to  know  the  person  you  were  interacting  with. 

c.  What  you  feel  you  have  learned  from  this  exercise. 

d.  What  individuals  in  the  group  would  need  to  share 
if  you  are  to  get  to  know  them  during  this  session. 
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e.  Anything  else  that  seems  relevant  to  initiating 
relationships.  This  may  continue  for  as  long  as 
you  would  like. 

7.  Alternative  topics  for  discussion  in  pairs  are  these: 

a.  What  animal  I would  like  to  be  and  why. 

b.  What  song  means  the  most  to  me  and  why. 

c.  What  it  is  that  I like  most  about  myself. 

d.  How  I would  change  myself  if  I had  complete  power 
to  do  so . 

e.  My  most  significant  childhood  experience  was  . . . 

f.  What  my  immediate  impressions  of  you  are. 

g.  The  ways  in  which  we  are  similar  or  different 

are.  . . . 
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PLEASE  HEAR  WHAT  I AM  NOT  SAYING:  Author  Unknown  - from  FCCS 
Newsletter 

Don't  be  fooled  by  me.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the  face  I wear. 

For  I wear  a thousand  masks,  masks  that  I'm  afraid  to  take  off. 
And  none  of  them  are  me. 

Pretending  is  an  art  that's  second  nature  with  me,  but  don't 
be  fooled. 

For  God's  sake  don't  be  fooled. 

I give  the  impression  that  I'm  secure,  that  all  is  sunny  and 
unruffled 

With  me,  within  as  well  as  without. 

That  confidence  is  my  name  and  coolness  my  game; 

That  the  water's  calm  and  I'm  in  command,  and  that  I Need  no  one. 
But  don't  believe  me.  Please. 

My  surface  may  seem  smooth,  but  my  surface  is  my  mask. 

Beneath  this  lies  no  complacence. 

Beneath  dwells  the  real  me  in  confusion,  in  fear,  and  aloneness. 
But  I hide  this.  I don't  want  anybody  to  know  it. 

I panic  at  the  thought  of  my  weakness  and  fear  of  being  exposed. 
That's  why  I frantically  create  a mask  to  hide  behind,  a 
nonchalant. 

Sophisticated  facade,  to  help  me  pretend,  to  shield  me  from  the 
glance 
That  Knows . 

But  such  a glance  is  precisely  my  salvation.  My  only  salvation. 
And  I know  it. 

That  is  if  it  is  followed  by  acceptance,  if  it's  followed  by 
love . 

It's  the  only  thing  that  will  assure  me  of  what  I can't  assure 
myself , 

That  I am  worth  something. 

But  I don't  tell  you  this.  I don't  dare.  I'm  afraid  to. 

I'm  afraid  your  glance  will  not  be  followed  by  acceptance  and 
love . 

I'm  afraid  you'll  think  less  of  me,  that  you'll  laugh  at  me. 

And  your  laugh  would  kill  me. 

I'm  afraid  that  deep-down  I'm  nothing,  that  I'm  no  good,  and 
that  you  will 

See  this,  and  reject  me.  So  I play  my  game,  my  desperate  game. 
With  a facade  of  assurance  without,  and  a trembling  child  within. 
And  so  begins  the  parade  of  masks.  And  my  life  become  a front: 

I idly  chatter  to  you  in  the  suave  tones  of  surface  talk. 

I tell  you  everything  that  is  really  nothing , and  nothing  of 
what's  really  everything. 

Of  what's  crying  within  me; 

So  when  I'm  going  through  my  routine  do  not  be  fooled  by  what 
I'm  saying. 

Please  listen  carefully  and  try  to  hear  what  I'm  not  saying. 

What  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  say,  what  for  survival  I need  to 
say. 

But  what  I can't  say. 
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I dislike  hiding.  Honestlyl 

I dislike  the  superficial  game  I'm  playing,  the  phony  game. 

I'd  really  like  to  be  genuine  and  spontaneous,  and  me,  but 
you've  got  to  help  me. 

You've  got  to  hold  out  your  hand,  even  when  that's  the  last 
thing  I seem  to  want. 

Only  you  can  wipe  away  from  my  eyes  the  blank  stare  of  breath- 
ing death. 

Only  you  can  call  me  into  aliveness. 

Each  time  you're  kind,  and  gentle,  and  encouraging. 

Each  time  you  try  to  understand  because  you  really  care. 

My  heart  begins  to  grow  wings . 

Very  small  wings,  very  feeble  wings,  but  wings. 

With  your  sensitivity  and  sympathy,  and  your  power  of  under- 
standing , 

You  can  breathe  life  into  me. 

I want  you  to  know  that. 

I want  you  to  know  how  important  you  are  to  me. 

How  you  can  be  the  creator  of  the  person  that  is  me  if  you 
choose  to. 

Please  choose  to. 

You  alone  can  break  down  the  wall  behind  which  I tremble. 

You  alone  can  release  me  from  my  shadow  world  of  panic  and 
uncertainty , 

From  my  lonely  person. 

Do  not  pass  me  by.  Please.  . . do  not  pass  me  by. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  you.  A long  conviction  of  worthless- 
ness builds  strong  walls. 

The  nearer  you  approach  me,  the  blinder  I strike  back. 

I fight  against  the  very  thing  I cry  out  for. 

But  I am  told  that  love  is  stronger  than  walls. 

And  in  this  lies  my  hope. 

Please  try  to  beat  down  those  walls  with  a firm  hand. 

But  with  gentle  hands  for  a child  is  very  sensitive. 

Who  am  I,  you  may  wonder.  I am  someone  you  know  very  well. 

For  I am  every  man  you  meet,  and  I am  every  woman  you  meet. 
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WHAT  NOT  why! 

PEER  COUNSELOR  RELATIONS  IN  WORKING 
WITH  STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

A.  PEER  COUNSELING  RELATIONS  OPERATE  ON  THE  PREMISE  THAT 

NOT  ALL  BEHAVIOR  HAS  LONG,  DEEP  ROOTS  IN  CHILDHOOD:  THAT 

SOME  BEHAVIOR  IS  AN  IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE  TO  A SITUATION 

(ENVIRONMENT)  THEREFORE.  . . 

1.  THIS  IS  ONE  TECHNIQUE  THAT  DEALS  WITH  THE  PRESENT. 

2.  IT  IS  A METHOD  REQUIRING  CURRENT  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR  WITH  THE  STUDENT. 

3.  IT  IS  AN  APPROACH  TO  COMMUNICATING  THAT  CAN  BE  USED 
WITH  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  TIME  COMMON  TO  PEER 
COUNSELORS . 

4.  IT  IS  EASY  FOR  NON-PROFESSIONALS,  AS  WELL  AS  FOR 
PROFESSIONALS,  TO  ADAPT  TO  IN  THEIR  CONTACT  WITH 
STUDENTS  SEEKING  HELP. 

5.  IT  IS  USED  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  PREVENTATIVE  OR  PRERISES 
RELATIONS.  THE  MORE  PREVENTATIVE  BEHAVIOR  WE  AS 
COUNSELORS  ENGAGE  IN,  THE  LESS  ACTING-OUT  WE  WILL 
HAVE  TO  DEAL  WITH  LATER.  IT  EMPHASIZES  WORKING  WITH 
SMALL  PROBLEMS  SO  THAT  THE  STUDENT  DOES  NOT  GROW 
LARGER  ONES;  DEALING  WITH  LARGER  ACTS,  AFTER  THE 
FACT,  IS  DIFFICULT.  TALK  IT  OUT  BEFORE  IT  HAPPENS. 

6.  IT  SUPPORTS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  DOING  SOMETHING  WITH  THE 
STUDENT  NOT  TO  THEM  OR  FOR  THEM. 

B.  PEOPLE  HAVE  BASIC  NEEDS: 


SELF-FULFILLMENT  NEEDS 
(REALIZING  ONE'S  OBJECTIVE) 


STATUS/WORTH  NEEDS 

(SELF -CONFIDENCE, ACHIEVEMENT,  ETC. ) 


LOVE/AFFECTION  NEEDS 

(ACCEPTANCE,  FRIENDSHIP,  BEING  A PART  OF  A 

GROUP) 

SECURITY  NEEDS 

(RELATIVE  FREEDOM  FROM:  DANGER,  FEAR,  AND  DISCRIMI- 

NATION) 


PHYSICAL  NEEDS 

(FOOD,  CLOTHING,  AND  SHELTER) 
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WHAT  NOT  why: 


PHYSICAL  AND  SECURITY  NEEDS  ARE  GENERALLY  ATTENDED  TO,  IF  NOT 
BY  THE  FAMILY,  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  THROUGH  VARIOUS  MANPOWER  AND 
WELFARE  PROGRAMS.  BUT,  THE  NEED  FOR  LOVE  AND  WORTH  CANNOT  BE 
LEGISLATED,  AND  IS  RARELY  KNOWN  TO  BE  OF  AS  GREAT  IMPORTANCE 
AS  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  SECURITY  NEEDS — PERHAPS  THEY  ARE  TOO  IN- 
TANGIBLE. THE  FACT  IS  THAT  WHEN  THE  APPETITE  FOR  THESE  NEEDS 
IS  NOT  MET,  THE  PERSON  SUFFERS  AND/OR  TRIES  TO  MAKE  OTHERS 
SUFFER.  THERE  IS  LITTLE  VALUE  IN  DEALING  WITH  NEEDS  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  MET.  CONCENTRATE  ON  THE  UNMET  NEEDS  OF  EACH  STUDENT. 

1.  L.S.M.F.T.  ALSO  STANDS  FOR  "LOW  SELF-ESTEEM  MEANS 

FRICTION  AND  TROUBLE."  WHEN  YOU  SEE  SOMEONE  CAUSING 
TROUBLE,  WHAT  DO  YOU  SEE?  WHAT  NEEDS  ARE  NOT  BEING 
MET?  WHAT  DOES  THE  TROUBLED  PERSON  FEEL  ABOUT 
HIMSELF? 


2 .  WHEN  HIS  NEEDS  ARE  FRUSTRATED  FOR  LACK  OF  FULFILL- 
MENT HE  MAY  DO  ANY  ONE  OF  SEVERAL  THINGS: 


FLIGHT,  OR 
ESCAPE 


STUDENT 


FIGHT,  OR 
AGGRESSION 


FRIGHT,  OR 
REPRESSION 


INDIRECT 


BLOCK 

or 

LIMIT 


NEED 
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3.  PEOPLE  raO  CANNOT  FULFILL  THEIR  NEEDS  ARE  LONELY. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "DIS- 
ADVANTAGED." PEOPLE  ARE  LONELY  FOR  INVOLVEMENT  WITH 
OTHER  PERSONS.  LONELINESS  NEEDS  TO  BE  BROKEN  BY 
COUNSELORS  WHO  CAN  MAKE  CONTACT  WITH  THE  STUDENT  WHO 
IS  SUFFERING. 


4 .  STUDENTS  OFTEN  DROP  OUT  RATHER  THAN  EXPOSE  THEIR 
INADEQUACIES . 


I.  PEER  COUNSELORS  MUST  DEVELOP  A RELATIONSHIP  PROCESS  WITH 
STUDENTS  THAT  HELPS  THE  MEETING  OF  NEEDS . 


A.  LOVE  AND  WORTHWHILENESS 

1.  ONE  CAN  MEET  HIS  NEEDS,  AND  WANT  TO  CHANGE,  THROUGH 
CONTACT  AND  INVOLVEMENT  WITH  A PERSON  FOR  WHOM  HE 
CARES,  AND  FROM  WHOM  HE  PERCEIVES  CARING.  SUCH  A 
COUNSELOR  IS  SAYING, 

"I'm  O.K.  and  you're  O.K." 

SUCH  CARE  AND  FEELING  OF  "LOVE"  AND  WORTH  IS  NOT  A 
BLANKET  APPROVAL  FOR  ALL  BEHAVIOR,  BUT  A COMFORT 
FOR  OR  WITH  THE  PERSON  AS  A PERSON  OF  VJORTH. 
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2.  SOME  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR  IS  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SECURE  EMO- 
TIONAL INPUT  FROM  ANOTHER  PERSON.  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE 
LEARNED  THAT  THIS  "NOT  GOOD  BEHAVIOR"  GETS  A MORE 
INTENSIVE  KIND  OF  RESPONSE  FROM  PEOPLE  MAY  FEEL  THAT 
HATE  IS  BETTER  THAN  NOTHING  AT  ALL. 

B . INVOLVEMENT 

YOU  MUST  BE  PERSONAL  AND  GET  EMOTIONALLY  INVOLVED,  i.e., 

BE  HONEST  WITH  YOURSELF,  BE  AUTHENTIC  WHEN  YOU  COMMUNI- 
CATE THE  IDEA  THAT  "I'M  INTERESTED  IN  YOU."  AS  A PERSON, 

NOT  A POSITION  HOLDER,  I AM  INTERESTED  IN  A PERSON,  "I 

REALLY  CARE  WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  YOU . " 

1.  OFTEN  A STUDENT'S  RESISTANCE  TO  INVOLVEMENT  IS  ONE 
VJAY  OF  TESTING  THE  SINCERITY  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  A 
COUNSELOR. 

2.  A GOOD  WAY  TO  BECOME  INVOLVED  WITH  A STUDENT  IS  TO 
TALK  ABOUT  HIS  INTERESTS,  FEARS,  IDEAS,  OPINIONS, 
HOPES,  PLANS,  PERSONAL  IDEAS  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG.  IN 
ADDITION,  REMEMBER  THINGS  YOU'VE  TALKED  ABOUT  AND 
INQUIRE  ABOUT  THEM  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME. 

C.  SUPPORT  AND  REINFORCE  A GROWING  SENSE  OF  PERSONAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY IN  THE  STUDENT — CHEER  EVEN  THE  SLIGHTEST 
EVIDENCE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY. 

1.  RESPONSIBILITY  MAY  BE  THOUGHT  OF  AS  THE  ABILITY  TO 
MEET  ONE'S  OWN  NEEDS  IN  A WAY  THAT  DOES  NOT  DEPRIVE 
OTHERS  OF  FULFILLING  THEIRS. 

2.  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  A LIFE-LONG  TASK  THAT  CAN  BE 
LEARNED  WHEN  RESPONSIBLE  PERSONS  SUPPORT  AND  INSTILL 
IT  IN  STUDENTS.  THE  RESPONSIBLE  STAFF  MEMBER  IS  ONE 
WHO  CARES  ENOUGH  TO  LOVE  AND  TO  DISCIPLINE — TO  FIRMLY 
HOLD  STUDENTS  TO  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THEIR  BEHAVIOR 
(EASY-WAY-OUT  BREEDS  IRRESPONSIBILITY) . 

3.  PEER  COUNSELORS  MUST  CONSISTENTLY  ACT  RESPONSIBILITY 
WITH  STUDENTS  IN  ORDER  TO  MAINTAIN  INVOLVEMENT. 

II.  COUNSELORS  MUST  DEVELOP  AND  APPLY  INTERVIEW  COMPONENTS. 

A.  FOCUS  ON  THE  PRESENT 

1.  WE  ARE  NOT  INTERESTED  IN  THE  STUDENT'S  PAST  INABILITY 
TO  FUNCTION,  OR  HIS  ABILITY  TO  NOT  FUNCTION. 


2.  "HERE  WE  ARE  RIGHT  NOW."  WE  ARE  STARTING  TODAY. 
EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PAST  ONLY  RELATES  TO  WHAT  HE  IS 
DOING  RIGHT  NOW. 
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3.  BEHAVIORAL  PROBLEMS  OF  DEEPER  PSYCHOLOGICAL  IMPORT 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  REFERRAL  TO  YOUR  AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES . 

B.  DEAL  WITH  BEHAVIOR 

1.  IT  IS  DIFFICULT,  WITH  LIMITED  SKILLS,  TO  CHANGE 
EMOTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES;  HOWEVER,  WE  CAN  HELP  PEOPLE 
TO  BEHAVE  DIFFERENTLY. 

2.  TRUE  OR  FALSE? 

"IT  IS  EASIER  TO  ACT  YOUR  WAY  INTO  A NEW  WAY  OF 
THINKING  THAN  TO  THINK  YOUR  WAY  INTO  A NEW  WAY  OF 
ACTION. " 

3.  IN  THE  INTERVIEW  TALK  ABOUT  ACTUAL  BEHAVIOR.  "WHAT 
DID  YOU  DO?"  OR  "WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING?"  AND  NOT 
"WHY  ARE  YOU  DOING  THAT?"  OR  "WHY  DID  YOU  DO  THAT?" 

a.  WHY  SETS  UP  DEFENSES:  "WHY?".  . . " BECAUSE  1" 

RATIONALIZATIONS 

EXCUSES 

DEFENSES 

b.  CHANGE  WILL  NOT  OCCUR  BECAUSE  THE  STUDENT 
ONLY  KNOWS  "WHY."  IT  WILL  OCCUR  ONLY  WHEN  HE 
FULFILLS  HIS  NEEDS  MORE  SATISFACTORILY. 

c.  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS  OF  VALUE: 

"What  did  you  do?"  (DIRECT) 

"How  do  you  feel  about  such  and  such?" 

(OPEN  END) 

"What's  your  reaction  to  such  and  such  a 
thing?"  (EXPAND  FEELING) 

PROBES:  "Do  you  understand?" 

"Would  you  tell  me  more  about  that?" 
"Talk  about  what  you  did." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I understand." 

"Is  that  the  responsible  thing  to 
do?" 

C.  WORK  VJITH  THE  STUDENT  TO  MAKE  HIS  OWN  VALUE- JUDGEMENT 
ON  HIS  BEHAVIOR. 

I.  "Was  it  worthwhile  for  you  to  do  such  and  such?" 

THE  PERSON  HIMSELF  MUST  MAKE  SOME  KIND  OF  VALUE 
JUDGEMENT  BEFORE  HE  CAN  RESPOND  TO  A RESPONSIBLE 
KIND  OF  BEHAVIOR,  OR  ASPIRE  TO  IT,  FOR  HIMSELF. 

THE  PEER  COUNSELOR  CAN  PRAISE  OR  "REVJARD"  RESPONSIBLE 
BEHAVIOR,  BUT  THE  TRAINEE  NEEDS  TO  MAKE  HIS  JUDGE- 
MENT ABOUT  IRRESPONSIBLE  BEHAVIOR. 


2. 
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D.  DISCOURAGE  EXCUSE  GIVING. 

WHEN  WE  ACCEPT  EXCUSES  IT  OFTEN  "PROVES"  THAT  WE  REALLY 
DO  NOT  CARE,  AND  OLD  BEHAVIORAL  PATTERNS  ARE  REINFORCED. 

NOT — "Why  didn't  you  do  it?" 

BUT— "Wlien  will  you  do  it?"  (EXPECT  SOMETHING) 

E.  SECURE  STUDENT  COMMITMENT  TO  CHANGE 

1.  HE  MUST  DECIDE  THAT  CHANGE  IS  WORTHWHILE  BEFORE  HE 
CAN  TAKE  ANY  STEPS  TOWARD  CHANGE.  COUNSELOR  DE- 
CISIONS ONLY  SUPERIMPOSE-NOTHING  CHANGES  WHEN  IT 
DOESN'T  COME  FROM  HIS  OWN  "GUTS." 

2.  THE  STUDENT'S  COMMITMENT  MUST  BE  TO  SATISFY  HIS  OWN 
NEEDS  AND  NOT  OTHER'S  NEEDS.  COUNSELOR  CAN  GUIDE, 
BUT  THE  STUDENT  MUST  DECIDE. 

F.  YOU  AS  A PEER  COUNSELOR  MUST  HELP  THE  STUDENT  MAKE  HIS 
OWN  PLAN. 

1.  HIS  PLAN  REFLECTS  HOW  HE  SEES  HIMSELF  CARRYING  OUT 
HIS  COMMITMENT. 

2.  THE  STUDENT  MAKES  THE  PLAN.  THE  COUNSELOR  HELPS  BY: 

a.  HELPING  HIM  TO  NAME  A REALISTIC  PLAN,  i.e., 

IT  IS  ATTAINABLE  AND  HE  CAN  DO  IT. 

b.  HELPING  HIM  TO  FORM  SHORT-TERM,  EASILY 
ACHIEVED  GOALS , SO  THAT  SUCCESS  EXPERIENCES 
HAPPEN  OFTEN  AND  SOON. 

C.  HELPING  TRAINEE  TO  EVALUATE  HIS  OLD  PLAN,  IF 
AND  WHEN  IT  FAILS,  AND  TO  DEVELOP  A BETTER 
PLAN. 

G.  FOLLOW-UP  ALL  INTERVIEW  WITH  VISIBLE  INTEREST  IN  WHAT 
IS  HAPPENING,  SUPPORT  AND  REINFORCE  RESPONSIBLE  BEHAV- 
IOR WITH  PRAISE  AND/OR  "REWARD." 
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ACTION  GOAL  SETTING 

Purpose  Through  short  term,  regular  goal  setting  and 

achievement,  participants  are  encouraged  to  develop 
their  autonomy,  self-determination  and  self-motiva- 
tion. Goal  setting  is  an  "action"  aspect  of  the 
Human  Potential  experience.  It  is  here  that  people 
are  invited  to  believe  that  they  can  shape  and 
direct  their  life  to  a large  extent.  In  essence, 
we  are  saying, "you  can  do  much  more  than  you  think 
you  can,  once  you  decide  to  do  it,"  For  many  per- 
sons, short  term  goal-setting  begins  to  redefine 
goal  setting  in  such  a way  as  to  help  persons  gain 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  that  they  can  shape  their 
life.  It  brings  goals  out  of  the  distant  future 
and  puts  them  in  the  present  where  one  has  some 
control  over  them. 

Procedure:  Each  time  the  group  meets,  each  member  is  asked  to 
set  a goal  that  he  will  try  to  achieve  prior  to  the 
time  the  group  meets  again.  It  is  most  important 
that  goal  setting  be  done  regularly  and  over  a per- 
iod of  time.  This  is  where  change  and  growth  occur. 

Participants  may  be  encouraged  to  set  additional 
goals  on  their  own  as  an  aid  in  helping  them  change 
their  life  or  shape  their  environment.  The  size 
and  nature  of  the  goals  is  up  to  each  person. 

They  are  further  encouraged  to  set  goals  that  will 
carry  some  significance  for  them,  both  as  they  are 
doing  them  and  after  the  goals  are  successfully 
completed . 

They  may  wish  to  set  several  short  term  goals  to 
help  them  reach  a more  long  term  goal . 

It  may  be  desirable  to  set  goals  that  appear  to  be 
slightly  beyond  their  reach  as  a way  of  developing 
new  skills  or  unused  potential. 

Leader:  The  leader  may  wish  to  pursue  goal  setting  in  one  of 

two  ways.  Initially  goals  may  be  set  in  the  group 
so  that  a commitment  is  made  to  others  and  goal  set- 
ting aids  can  be  reviewed  for  each  goal.  Or,  once 
the  goal  setting  process  has  been  explained,  the 
leader  may  wish  to  have  participants  set  goals  on 
their  own  and  record  them  in  the  "Action  Goal  Log" 
found  in  the  Participant ' s Workbook  in  the  chapter 
on  Action  Goal  Setting. 
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In  either  case,  goal  setting  should  be  preceded  by 
introducing  the  aids  to  successful  goal  setting 
which  are  found  below  and  in  the  Workbook . 

"I  would  like  you  to  set  a goal  that  meets  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  or  answers  the  following  questions." 

Aids  to  successful  Action  Goal  Setting: 

The  following  criteria  should  be  met  as  a goal  is 
set : 

1 .  Is  the  goal  achievable? 


a.  It  is  to  be  achievable  in  the  time  span 
that  is  available,  e.g.")  "set  a goal  that 
can  be  achieved  3 days  from  now." 

Questions  to  be  considered  in  meeting  this 
criteria  are:  "Do  you  have  enough  time  to 

do  the  goal  you  are  setting?  What  goal  can 
you  set  for  this  period  of  time?" 

A time-limited  goal  provides  feedback  as  to 
how  well  one  is  doing  with  his  goal. 

b.  The  achievement  of  the  goal  should  depend 
on  you  not  rely  on  persons  or  conditions 
outside  of  you.  Goals  which  continually 
require  the  cooperation  of  others  are  ob- 
viously more  risky  than  those  which  you  can 
accomplish  on  your  own.  At  the  same  time, 
an  occasional  goal  relying  on  others  for 
discussion  etc.,  is  acceptable. 

2 . Is  the  goal  believable  to  you? 

Do  you  believe  you  can  achieve  the  goal? 
Self-confidence  or  mental  attitude  is 
crucial  in  achieving  goals. 

3.  Is  the  goal  measurable  in  specific,  concrete 
terms? 

Will  you  know  when  you  have  done  it?  The 
more  specifically  you  can  set  your  goal,  the 
more  you  will  experience  self-approval,  and 
self-direction  by  knowing  when  the  goal  has 
been  accomplished  and  that  you  did  it.  An 
example  or  two  may  be  helpful. 

Unmeasurable  goal:  I will  improve  my  rela- 

tionship with  my  girl- 
friend . 
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Measurable:  I will  take  my  girlfriend  to  a 

movie  on  Friday  night. 

Unmeasurable:  I will  study  Psychology  harder. 

Measurable:  I will  read  Chapter  2 in  my 

psychology  book. 

4 .  Do  you  want  to  do  it? 


Self-motivation  is  much  more  possible  when 
you  are  trying  to  do  something  you  want  to  do. 
Obviously  there  are  situations  when  the  ap- 
propriate goal  is  to  do  what  you  should  or 
are  required  to  do.  But  in  action  goal  set- 
ting, you  are  encouraged  to  choose  goals  you 
want  to  pursue.  "Shoulds"  are  rarely  very 
motivating  or  satisfying  unless  we  are  basing 
our  identity  very  heavily  on  what  others 
think  of  us . 

5 . Is  the  goal  presented  without  an  alternative? 

Have  you  made  a decision?  Are  you  focused 
in  on  what  you  will  be  doing?  Either/or 
goals  divide  your  energy  and  attention.  To 
illustrate : 

Non-acceptable : I will  read  Chapter  2 in  my 

psychology  book  or  I will 
take  ray  girl  to  a movie  on 
Friday  night. 

Acceptable:  I will  take  my  girl  to  a movie 

on  Friday  night. 

Acceptable:  I will  read  Chapter  2 in  my  psy- 

chology book. 

You  may  choose  to  set  two  goals  but  you  are 
then  accountable  to  yourself  for  both,  not 
just  one. 

6 . Is  the  goal  injurious  to  you  or  anyone  else? 

The  purpose  of  this  group  experience  include 
self-affirmation  and  greater  regard  for  other 
persons.  Goals  which  are  injurious  to  you  or 
another  person  are  inappropriate. 

*7 . Is  the  goal  motivating  to  you? 

* This  aid  can  be  used  more  effectively  after  the 
group  has  determined  primary  motivators  in  re- 
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lation  to  satisfactions,  achievements,  and 
successes . 

* * 8 . Is  the  goal  of  value  to  you? 

When  goals  are  set  in  relation  to  your  own 
values,  they  can  be  more  meaningful  both  in 
the  doing  and  afterwards. 

**This  aid  will  be  especially  useful  after  the 
value  clarification  phase  of  the  process. 

If  persons  wish  to  set  goals  in  relation  to 
their  values  prior  to  then,  they  may  do  so. 
Any  goal  that  is  of  value  to  a person  has  a 
better  chance  of  being  achieved. 

Positive  Self-Reinforcement 


The  Action  Goal  Log  and  Goal  Review  provide  two 
methods  for  positive  self -reinforcement . Both 
methods  are  to  be  used  in  relation  to  goal  setting. 

The  Action  Goal  Log 

The  Goal  Log  found  on  the  following  page  will  provide 
group  members  with  ongoing  feedback  on  their  goal 
achievements.  At  the  same  time,  it  provides  con- 
tinued reinforcement  for  setting  goals  that  are 
motivating,  of  value,  and  use  strengths. 

Participants  should  be  invited  to  write  the  goal 
they  set  into  the  log  at  the  time  it  is  set.  As 
the  goal  is  achieved,  they  are  to  indicate  the 
motivations,  values,  and  strengths  used  in  the 
achievement . 
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HELPER: 
HELPEE : 


Responds 

Explores 


The  Art  of  Helping 

Initiates. 


Communicates 


Understands 


Acts 


This  is  a model  for  the  helping  process.  Notice  where 
the  arrows  connect  and  where  they  do  not  connect.  As  you  read 
the  following  outline  refer  back  to  the  model  - it  should  help 
you  get  a clear  understanding. 


Guidelines  for  being  a facilitative  helper: 

Before  engaging  in  "helping"  the  helper  must  be  clear 
within  him/her  self.  Be  aware  of  how  you  feel  about  the  helpee, 
the  situation  and  yourself  in  that  time  and  space.  You  can 
only  give  what  you  have. 

Attending:  Pay  attention  to  the  helpee. 

a)  physically:  maintain  eye  contact  and  face  them 

directly. 

b)  Listen : "Capture  the  music  behind  the  words." 

Be  aware  of  what  their  body  is  saying.  The  tone  of 
voice,  posture,  energy  level,  etc.  Often  say  what 
words  dare  not  express. 

Stop  your  own  chatter  within  yourself  and  be  fully 
with  the  helpee. 

Suspend  your  own  judgement. 

Listen  for  content  and  feelings:  Content  is  the 

fact , what  happened:  Feeling  is  the  inner  experi- 

ence about  what  happened. 

Example:  "I  had  a fight  with  my  roommate  and  I'm 

really  pissed."  The  feeling  here  is 
"I'm  really  pissed"  the  rest  is  content. 


Responding : The  basic  aim  is  to  respond  in  a way  that  furthers 

the  helpees  self  exploration.  By  responding  to  the  helpees ' 
feelings  we  allow  the  helpee  to  be  with  the  feelings  and  explore 
what's  happening  inside.  (Remember  each  individual  has  his 
own  "answer"  within.)  Responding  to  content  tends  to  lead  into 
surface  conversation  and  away  from  the  helpees ' inner  experi- 
ence . 

It  is  important  for  the  helper  to  have  an  empathic  understand- 
ing with  the  helpee.  In  other  words,  to  experience  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  in  the  helpees'  shoes.  As  helper  you  must  al- 
so communicate  your  empathy. 
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The  response  continuum  describes  some  basic  responses. 
The  last  four,  open  questions,  assertion,  clarification,  and 
reflection,  generally  further  self  exploration  by  the  helpee. 
These  responses  also  enable  the  helper  to  establish  and  commu- 
nicate an  emphatic  understanding  of  the  helpee ' s world. 

less  helpful  responses 


ADVICE 

Helper  takes  responsibility 
for  helpee ' s actions.  Action 
is  initiated  by  helper  rather 
than  helpee 's  understanding 

REASSURANCE 

Deny  feelings.  "Don't  worry, 
"It  will  be  O.K. " 


INTERPRETATION 

Analyze  - judge.  Providing 
whys  or  excuses.  "You  can't 
talk  about  your  feelings  be- 
cause your  mother  was  shy." 

CLOSED  QUESTIONS 

Asking  a question  with  an 
assumed  answer  or  hook.  Yes 
or  No  answer  prevents  further 
exploration.  "You  don't 
geall^pWant  to  stop  smoking. 


more  helpful  responses 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 

Allows  helpee  to  follow  many 
avenues.  Opens  doors.  "How 
do  you  feel  about  that?" 


CLARIFICATION 

A summary  statement  of  what 
helpee  has  communicated.  Gives 
helper  correct  understanding 
and  gives  helpee  a clear  view 
of  what  he  has  said.  "It 
sounds  like  saying  ..."  Or 
"I  hear  you.  . ."  Or  "It 
seem  like.  . ." 


ASSERTION 

How  I,  the  helper,  feel  about 
what  the  helpee  has  said  or 
done.  "VJhen  you  avoid  eye 
contact  with  me  I feel  closed 
off  from  you. " 

REFLECTION 

Being  like  a mirror.  Helper 
says  back,  in  own  words,  what 
helpee  has  said.  Reflect 
with  equal  feeling  and  inten- 
sity. Usually  reflect  feel- 
ings . Helpee  knows  he  has 
been  heard.  Helper  gets  in 
touch  with  what  the  helpee  is 
feeling.  "You're  really 
hurt! " 


Initiating:  Pulling  together  what  the  helpee  has  said  and 

adding  your  insight  into  their  theme.  After  you  have  es- 
tablished an  understanding  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  the 
other  person's  world  you  may  begin  to  jump  ahead  of  what 
they  have  actually  said.  The  jump  comes  from  your  percep- 
tion of  what  it  is  like  in  their  shoes. 
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Example:  "You  have  a definite  model  of  what  a wife  should  be. 

I imagine  it  would  be  hard  to  acknowledge  feelings  that 
don't  fit  that  model." 


advice 
/ 


0 

interpre-  ' 

tation  reassurance  ' asseration  clarification 

/ z z z 

/ / / 

closed  open  reflection 

question  question 


Another  source  for  initiating  can  come  from  your  personal 
experience  of  the  helpee.  1)  feedback  or  confrontation. 
It  is  important  to  own  your  own  feelings.  Some  tips  for 
giving  feedback: 


Be  complete 

Be  specific  (don't  give  vague  generalizations) 
Be  aware  of  your  attitude  - watch  judgemental 
words  and  tones . 


Example:  "I  noticed  you  doodling  while  I've  been  talking. 

When  you  doodle  while  I'm  talking  I imagine  you  don't 
care  about  what  I have  to  say  and  I feel  hurt.  I want 
you  to  be  aware  of  what  you  are  doing." 

1)  Giving  feedback  or  confrontation  is  telling  the  other 
person  what  you  see  and  how  you  feel  about  your  per- 
ception. It  can  also  include  your  wish  for  change. 

Part  of  initiating  is  to  help  the  helpee  own  or  personal- 
ize his  experience  of  the  world.  People  can  disown  their  ex- 
perience through  the  way  they  word  statements  and  feelings . 

One  way  to  help  someone  reown  their  experience  is  to  have  them 
restate  the  feeling  or  problem. 

Example:  "She  made  me  so  angry  when  she  left  me."  change  to 

"I  feel  angry  about  her  leaving." 

Communicating:  Being  here  and  now  with  each  other.  Genuinely 

sharing  good  and  bad  feelings  with  helpee.  Full  communi- 
cation requires  that  both  people  openly  communicate  their 
experience  of  the  here  and  now. 

RELAXATION  EXERCISE 


Make  yourself  very  comfortable  now,  relaxing  just  as 
fully  as  you  can,  and  now  listen  closely  and  discover  that  you 
can  relax  still  more. 

Relax  your  body  a bit  at  a time,  beginning  with  the  toes, 
just  let  them  go  very  limp  and  relaxed.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
foot,  and  the  ankle,  feeling  the  ankle  going  limp  and  relaxed, 
and  that  relaxation  moving  up  through  your  body,  to  the  calves. 
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and  the  knees,  and  on  up  to  the  thighs,  and  just  going  very, 
very  limp  in  your  body  as  I describe  the  progression  of  this 
deep  relaxation  to  you. 

And  now  on  up  into  the  pelvic  area,  relaxing,  relaxing, 
more  and  more  relaxed.  And  the  abdomen  now,  and  on  up  to  the 
chest,  going  loose  and  limp  all  over.  The  fingers,  the  wrists, 
the  forearms,  the  elbows,  upper  arms,  and  on  up  to  the  shoulders 
now,  feel  the  relaxation,  all  strain  or  tension  slipping  out 
and  away  from  your  whole  body.  So  that  the  neck  feels  so  loose 
and  limp  now,  and  the  jaw,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  the  eyes, 
right  on  up  to  the  forehead,  and  over  the  entire  head. 

The  entirety  of  your  body  relaxed  now,  and  relaxing  even 
more  and  more,  so  that  you  are  just  as  limp  and  relaxed  as  an 
old  rag  doll  appears  to  be,  and  you  really  are  that  relaxed  as 
you  listen  now  to  what  I have  to  say  to  you,  and  you  will  want 
to  listen  extremely  closely,  very,  very  closely  please,  as  you 
are  listening  just  to  me,  becoming  aware  just  of  what  is  said 
to  you,  and  of  your  responses  to  what  is  being  said  to  you. 

And  for  a little  while  now,  with  closed  eyes,  remaining 
relaxed,  breathing  slowly  and  deeply,  focus  your  awareness  on 
that  breathing,  as  you  breathe  in  now,  and  then  breathing  out. 
...in  and  out,  in  and  out,  in  and  out.... 


APPENDIX  F 


THE  ROTTER  I-E  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL  SCALE 


I-E  SCALE 


INSTRUCTIONS 

This  is  a questionnaire  to  find  out  the  way  in  which 
certain  important  events  in  our  society  affect  different  peo- 
ple. Each  item  consists  of  a pair  of  alternatives  lettered 
a or  b.  Please  select  the  one  statement  of  each  pair  (and 
only  one)  which  you  more  strongly  believe  to  be  the  case  as 
far  as  you're  concerned.  Be  sure  to  select  the  one  you 
actually  believe  to  be  more  true  rather  than  the  one  you 
think  you  should  choose  or  the  one  you  would  like  to  be  true. 
This  is  a measure  of  personal  belief : obviously  there  are  no 

right  or  wrong  answers. 

Your  answers  to  the  items  on  this  inventory  are  to  be 
recorded  on  a separate  answer  sheet  which  is  loosely  inserted 
in  the  booklet.  REMOVE  THIS  ANSWER  SHEET  NOW.  Print  your 
name  and  any  other  information  requested  by  the  examiner  on 
the  answer  sheet,  then  finish  reading  these  directions.  Do 
not  open  the  booklet  until  you  are  told  to  do  so. 

Please  answer  these  items  carefully  but  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  any  one  item.  Be  sure  to  find  an  answer  for 
every  choice.  Find  the  number  of  the  item  on  the  answer  sheet 
and  black-in  the  space  under  the  number  1 or  2 which  you 
choose  as  the  statement  more  true. 

In  some  instances  you  may  discover  that  you  believe  both 
statements  or  neither  one.  In  such  cases,  be  sure  to  select 
the  one  you  more  strongly  believe  to  be  the  case  as  far  as 
you're  concerned.  Also  try  to  respond  to  each  item  indepen- 
dently when  making  your  choice;  do  not  be  influenced  by  your 
previous  choices. 
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*1.  a. 

Children  get  into  trouble  because  their  parents  punish 
them  too  much. 

b . 

The  trouble  with  most  children  nowadays  is  that  their 
parents  are  too  easy  with  them. 

2 . a . 

Many  of  the  unhappy  things  in  people's  lives  are  partly 
due  to  bad  luck. 

b . 

People's  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes  they  make. 

3 . a. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  have  wars  is  because 
people  don't  take  enough  interest  in  politics. 

b . 

There  will  always  be  wars,  no  matter  how  hard  people 
try  to  prevent  them. 

4 . a . 

In  the  long  run  people  get  the  respect  they  deserve  in 
this  world. 

b . 

Unfortunately,  an  individual's  worth  often  passes  un- 
recognized no  matter  how  hard  he  tries. 

5 . a . 

The  idea  that  teachers  are  unfair  to  students  is  non- 

b. 

sense. 

Most  students  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  their 
grades  are  influenced  by  accidental  happenings. 

6 . a. 

Without  the  right  breaks  one  cannont  be  an  effective 
leader . 

b . 

Capable  people  who  fail  to  become  leaders  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

7 . a. 

No  matter  how  hard  you  try  some  people  just  don't  like 

b . 

you . 

People  who  can't  get  others  to  like  them  don't  under- 
stand how  to  get  along  with  others. 

*8 . a. 

Heredity  plays  the  major  role  in  determining  one's  per- 

b. 

sonality. 

It  is  one's  experiences  in  life  which  determine  what 
they're  like. 

9 . a . 

I have  often  found  that  what  is  going  to  happen  will 

b . 

happen . 

Trusting  to  fate  has  never  turned  out  as  well  for  me  as 
making  a decision  to  take  a definite  course  of  action. 

10 . a . 

In  the  case  of  the  well  prepared  student  there  is  rarely 

b . 

if  ever  such  a thing  as  an  unfair  test. 

Many  times  exam  questions  tend  to  be  so  unrelated  to 
course  work  that  studying  is  really  useless. 

11.  a. 

Becoming  a success  is  a matter  of  hard  work,  luck  has 

b . 

little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Getting  a good  job  depends  mainly  on  being  in  the  right 

place  at  the  right  time. 


11. 
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12 . a • 

The  average  citizen  can  have  an  influence  in  govern 
ment  decisions. 

b. 

This  world  is  run  by  the  few  people  in  power , and 
there  is  not  much  the  little  guy  can  do  about  it. 

13 . a. 

When  I make  plans , I am  almost  certain  that  I can 
make  them  work . 

b . 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  plan  too  far  ahead  because 
many  things  turn  out  to  be  a matter  of  good  or  bad 
fortune  anyhow. 

*14.  a. 

b . 

There  are  certain  people  who  are  just  no  good. 
There  is  some  good  in  everybody. 

15.  a. 

In  my  case  getting  what  I want  has  little  or  nothing 

to  do  with  luck. 

Many  times  we  might  just  as  well  decide  what  to  do  by 
flipping  a coin. 

16 . a . 

Who  gets  to  be  the  boss  often  depends  on  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  the  right  place  first. 

b . 

Getting  people  to  do  the  right  thing  depends  upon 
ability,  luck  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

17.  a. 

As  far  as  world  affairs  are  concerned,  most  of  us  are 
the  victims  of  forces  we  can  neither  understand,  nor 

b. 

control . 

By  taking  an  active  part  in  political  and  social  affairs, 
the  people  can  control  world  events. 

18 . a . 

Most  people  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  their 
lives  are  controlled  by  accidental  happenings. 

b . 

There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  "luck." 

*19.  a. 

b . 

One  should  always  be  willing  to  admit  mistakes. 
It  is  usually  best  to  cover  up  one's  mistakes. 

20.  a . 

It  is  hard  to  know  whether  or  not  a person  really  likes 

b . 

you . 

How  many  friends  you  have  depends  upon  how  nice  a 
person  you  are. 

21.  a . 

In  the  long  run  the  bad  things  that  happen  to  us  are 

b . 

balanced  by  the  good  ones. 

Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  lack  of  ability, 
ignorance,  laziness,  or  all  three. 

22 . a. 

b. 

With  enough  effort  we  can  wipe  out  political  corruption. 
It  is  difficult  for  people  to  have  much  control  over 
the  things  politicians  do  in  office. 

23 . a . 

Sometimes  I can't  understand  how  teachers  arrive  at 

b . 

the  grades  they  give. 

There  is  a direct  connection  between  how  hard  I study 
and  the  grades  I get. 
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*24.  a.  A good  leader  expects  people  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  they  should  do. 

b.  A good  leader  makes  it  clear  to  everybody  what  their 
jobs  are. 


25.  a.  Many  times  I feel  that  I have  little  influence  over  the 
~ things  that  happen  to  me. 

b.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance  or  luck 
plays  an  important  role  in  my  life. 

26.  a.  People  are  lonely  because  they  don't  try  to  be  friend- 

ly. 

b.  There's  not  much  use  in  trying  too  hard  to  please 
~ people,  if  they  like  you,  they  like  you. 

*27.  a.  There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  athletics  in  high  school, 
b.  Team  sports  are  an  excellent  way  to  build  character. 


28.  a.  What  happens  to  me  is  my  own  doing. 

b.  Sometimes  I feel  that  I don't  have  enough  control  over 
~ the  direction  my  life  is  taking. 


29.  a.  Most  of  the  time  I can't  understand  why  politicians 
“ believe  the  way  they  do. 

b.  In  the  long  run  the  people  are  responsible  for  bad 

government  on  a national  as  well  as  on  a local  level. 


Items  with  an  asterisk  preceding  them  are 
filler  items.  Score  is  the  number  of  under- 
lined alternatives  chosen,  all  of  which  are 
external  locus  of  control  statements. 


Note : 


APPENDIX  G 


THE  PERSONAL  GOALS  CHECKLIST 
FREQUENCIES  OF  PGCL  SELECTIONS  FOR  PEER 
AND  CONTROL  GROUPS;  BY  GOAL  AND  GOAL 


COUNSELING 

CATEGORY 


NAME DATE 

PERSONAL  GOALS  CHECKLIST 

Listed  below  are  some  goals  which  people  often  designate 
for  themselves  while  participating  in  groups.  Please  respond 
to  any  FIVE  of  these  items  listed  which  you  feel  are  the  most 
important  goals  for  you.  Designate  these  5 personal  goals  by 
simply  circling  the  number  of  the  item. 

1.  Gain  more  self-confidence. 

2.  Become  less  hostile. 

3.  Feel  less  tension  or  anxiety  (interpersonally) . 

4.  Become  less  "hung-up"  on  past  or  future  events. 

5.  Be  able  to  make  decisions  better. 

6.  Become  more  open  and  honest  with  myself  and  others. 

7.  Experience  less  depression. 

8.  Feel  less  dependent  upon  others. 

9.  Become  more  sensitive  to  and  tolerant  of  the  feelings  of 
others . 

10.  Become  more  responsible. 

11.  Have  closer  and  more  meaningful  relationships  with  others. 

12.  Become  more  assertive  and  spontaneous. 

13.  Gain  better  perspective  of  reality  in  terms  of  having  more 
realistic  self-expectations  or  goals  in  life. 

14.  Feel  more  accepted  by  others. 

15.  Gain  more  self-understanding. 

16.  Increase  experimentation  with  different  behaviors. 

17.  Become  more  flexible  (i.e.,  less  rigid  or  dogmatic)  in 
value  orientation. 
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18. 

19. 

20. 


Learn  to  like  myself  better,  i.e.,  accept  myself  more 
in  spite  of  weaknesses  or  deficiencies. 

Accept  feelings  of  anger  within  myself  as  natural. 

Become  more  sensitized  to  my  own  inadequacies,  with 
resulting  awareness  of  need  for  change. 
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NAI4E: 


DATE: 


PERSONAL  GOALS  CHECKLIST 
(FOLLOW-UP  FORM) 

About  six  weeks  ago  you  completed  a form  in  which  you  selected 
FIVE  personal  goals  as  being  important  ones  for  yourself.  The 
goals  which  you  then  selected  are  as  follows: 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


At  this  time,  we  would  like  you  to  be  as  realistic  and  honest 
as  possible  in  rating  approximately  where  you're  at  or  how 
you're  feeling  with  regard  to  each  goal.  Using  the  following 
rating  scale,  select  the  numbered  responses  which  you  feel  best 
describes  your  position  on  each  goal.  Place  this  number  in  the 
blank  space  to  the  right  of  each  goal  in  question. 

1 - have  strongly  negative  feelings:  am  definitely 

worse-off  or  further  from  attaining  this  goal  than 
I was  before. 

2 - have  moderately  negative  feelings : feeling  somewhat 

resigned  to  the  way  I am  in  regard  to  this  goal: 
seems  definitely  unattainable  for  me. 

3 - have  slightly  negative  feelings:  doubt  that  I've 

made  any  progress  with  regard  to  this  goal,  and  am 
somewhat  pessimistic  about  doing  so  in  the  future. 

4 - have  neither  negative  nor  positive  feelings:  amd 

still  at  the  same  place  with  regard  to  this  goal; 
optimism  and  pessimism  about  equal  with  respect  to 
attaining  this  goal. 

5 - have  slightly  positive  feelings:  seem  to  have  tem- 

porarily moved  toward  this  goal,  but  have  reserva- 
tions about  any  lasting  or  permanent  change. 
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6 - have  moderately  positive  feelings:  seem  to  have  made  con- 

siderable gains  with  regard  to  this  goal;  feel  relatively 
confident  that  the  change  will  be  a lasting  one. 

7 - have  strongly  positive  feelings:  have  made  tremendous 

progress  toward — or  have  fully  achieved  this  goal;  feel 
certain  that  the  change  is  a permanent  one. 
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TABLE  19 

FREQUENCIES  OF  GOAL  SELECTIONS  FOR  PEER  CLIENT  AND 

CONTROL  GROUPS 


Personal  Goal 

Pee 

Group 
r Clients 

Controls 

1. 

more  self-confidence 

23 

15 

2. 

less  hostile 

6 

3 

3. 

less  tension  or  anxiety 

(interpersonally ) 

13 

10 

4. 

less  "hung-up"  on  past 

or  future  events 

12 

5 

5. 

make  decisions  better 

18 

18 

6. 

more  open  and  honest  with 

myself  and  others 

10 

9 

7. 

less  depression 

6 

8 

8. 

less  dependent  upon  others 

11 

5 

9. 

more  sensitive  to  and  tolerant 

of  the  feelings  of  others 

5 

15 

10. 

more  responsible 

14 

2 

11. 

closer  and  more  meaningful 

relationships  with  others 

16 

12 

12. 

more  assertive  and  spontaneous 

5 

8 

13. 

more  realistic  self-expecta- 

tions  or  goals  in  life 

10 

7 

14. 

more  accepted  by  others 

7 

6 

15. 

more  self-understanding 

13 

13 

16. 

increase  experimentation  with 

different  behaviors 

5 

2 

17. 

more  flexible  in  value 

orientation 

5 

7 

18. 

learn  to  like  (or  accept)  myself 

better 

12 

5 

13.1 


TABLE  19  (continued) 


Personal  Goals 


Group 

Peer  Clients  Controls 


19. 

Accept  feelings  of  anger 
within  myself  as  natural 

6 

4 

20. 

more  sensitized  to  own  inade- 
quacies. . . awareness  of 

need  for  change 

8 

6 

TOTAL 

205 

160 

Note : 


41  Peer  Clients  set  goals 
32  Controls  set  goals 
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TABLE  20 

FREQUENCIES  OF  GOAL  CATEGORY  SELECTIONS  FOR  PEER  CLIENT  AND 

CONTROL  GROUPS 


GROUP 

GOAL  CATEGORY  -i 

PC(n=41) C (n=32) 


Self -Acceptance 

(Items  #1,  8,  14,  18,  19)  57  (1.39)  36  (1.13) 


Reduction  of  Negative  Feelings 
(Item  #2,  3,  7) 


25  (0.61) 


21  (0.66) 


Behavioral  Change 
(Items  #5,  6,  10,  12,  16) 


52  (1.27) 


39  (1.22) 


Insight  Orientation 
(Items  #13,  15,  20) 


33  (0.80) 


28  (0.81) 


Relatedness 
(Items  #9,  11) 


21  (0.51) 


26  (0.81) 


Flexibility 
Orientation 
(Items  #4, 


in  Time  and  Value 


17) 


17 


(0.41) 


12  (0.38) 


TOTAL  205 


160 


Note: 


Numbers  in  parentheses  are  per  subject. 


APPENDIX  H 


CONTACT  SHEET  AND  FREQUENCIES  OF  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  ALL  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  RELATIONSHIPS 


CONTACT  SHEET 


Date 

Time  Together  

Place 

Focus  of  Meeting 

On  PC-Person  rel . 

On  Client's  Personal  

School 

Behavior 

Attitudes  

Other  - Please  elaborate 


Conducted  meeting  by  (or 
using) 

talking,  face-to-face 

telephone 

Alpha  wave 

GSR 

Study 

Doing  the  following_ 
Other  comments? 

Did  you  feel: 
comfortable  - 
Were  you : 
in  contact  - 
Were  you: 
outgoing 


By  Peer  Counselor 

Person 

Did  you  set  a goal? 

What? 

Did  you  set  a time  and  place 
for  next  meeting? 


Was  goal  in  the  area  of: 

Behavior 

Attitude 

Emotion 

Communication 

Was  goal  from  last  meeting 
accomplished? 


How? 


Other  Comments 


uncomfortable 


not  in  contact 


receptive 
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FREQUENCY  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  PEER  COUNSELING  RELATIONSHIPS 
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APPENDIX  I 


THE  BARRETT -LENNARD  RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY 


Counselor  with  Male  (Female)  Client 


Code : 


Date : 


RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY — FORM  MO-M-64 
Below  are  listed  a variety  of  ways  that  one  person  may 
feel  or  behave  in  relation  to  another  person. 

Please  consider  each  statement  with  reference  to  your 
present  relationship  with  your 

Client 


Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin,  according  to 
how  strongly  you  feel  that  it  is  true,  or  not  true,  in  this 
relationship.  Please  mark  every  one.  Write  in  +3,  +2,  +1,  or 
-1,  -2,  -3,  to  stand  for  the  following  answer: 


+3:  Yes,  I strongly  feel  that  -1:  No,  I feel  that  it  is 


it  is  true. 

probably  untrue , or 
more  untrue  than  true. 

+ 2: 

Yes,  I feel  it  is 

true . 

-2: 

No,  I feel  it  is  not 
true . 

1 — 1 
+ 

Yes,  I feel  that 

it  is 

-3  : 

No,  I strongly  feel 

probably  true,  or  more  that  it  is  not  true, 

true  than  untrue. 


+ R 

1. 

I respect  him  (her)  as  a person. 

+ E 

2. 

I want  to  understand  how  he  (she)  sees  things. 

-U 

3. 

The  interest  I feel  in  him  (her)  depends  on  the 
he  (she)  says  or  does. 

things 

+C 

4. 

I feel  at  ease  with  him  (her) . 

+R 

5. 

I really  like  him  (her) . 

-E 

6. 

I understand  his  (her)  words  but  do  not  know  how 
(she)  actually  feels. 

he 

+U 

7. 

Whether  he  (she)  is  feeling  pleased  or  unhappy 
himself  (herself)  does  not  change  the  way  I feel 
about  him  (her) . 

with 
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-C  8. 

I am  inclined  to  put  on  a role  or  front  with  him  (her) . 

-R  9. 

I do  feel  impatient  with  him  (her) . 

+R  10. 

I nearly  always  know  exactly  what  he  (she)  means. 

-u  11. 

Depending  on  his  (her)  actions,  I have  a better  opinion 
of  him  (her)  sometimes  than  I do  at  other  times. 

12. 

I feel  that  I am  a real  and  genuine  person  with  him 
(her) . 

±R  13. 

I appreciate  him  (her)  as  a person. 

-E  14. 

I look  at  what  he  (she)  does  from  my  own  point  of  view. 

15. 

The  way  I feel  about  him  doesn't  depend  on  his  (Her) 
feelings  toward  me. 

16. 

It  bothers  me  when  he  (she)  tries  to  ask  or  talk  about 
certain  things. 

-R  17. 

I feel  indifferent  to  him  (her) . 

18. 

I usually  sense  or  realise  how  he  is  feeling. 

-U  19. 

I would  like  him  (her)  to  be  a particular  kind  of 
person . 

20. 

When  I speak  to  him  (her)  I nearly  always  can  say 
freely  just  what  I am  thinking  or  feeling  at  that 
moment . 

“R  21. 

I find  him  (her)  rather  dull  and  uninteresting. 

22. 

What  he  (she)  says  or  does  sometimes  arouses  feel- 
ings in  me  that  prevent  me  from  understanding  him 
(her)  . 

23. 

Whether  he  (she)  criticises  or  shows  appreciation  of 
me  does  not  (or  would  not)  change  my  feeling  toward 
him  (her) . 

24 . 

I would  really  prefer  him  (her)  to  think  that  I like 
or  understand  him  (her)  even  when  I don't. 

^R  25. 

I care  for  him  (her) . 

“R  26. 

Sometimes  I think  that  he  (she)  feels  a certain  way, 
because  that's  the  way  I feel  myself. 

"R  27. 

I like  him  (her)  in  some  ways,  while  there  are  other 
things  about  him  (her)  I do  not  like. 

28. 

I don't  feel  that  I have  been  ignoring  or  putting 
off  anything  that  is  important  for  our  relationship. 
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29. 

I do  feel  disapproval  of  him  (her) . 

30. 

I can  tell  what  he  (she)  means,  even  when  he  (she) 
has  difficulty  in  saying  it. 

31. 

My  feeling  toward  him  (her)  stays  about  the  same;  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  him  (her)  one  time  out  of 
patience  with  him  (her)  at  another. 

32. 

Sometimes  I am  not  at  all  comfortable  with  him  (her) 
but  we  go  on  outwardly  ignoring  it. 

33. 

I put  up  with  him  (her) . 

34. 

I usually  understand  the  whole  of  what  he  (she)  is 
meaning . 

35. 

If  he  is  angry  or  impatient  with  me  I generally  get 
annoyed  or  upset  too. 

^ 36 . 

I am  able  to  be  sincere  and  straightforward  in  what 
ever  I express  with  him  (her) . 

37. 

I feel  friendly  and  warm  toward  him  (her) . 

38. 

I ignore  some  of  his  (her)  feelings. 

39. 

My  liking  or  disliking  of  him  (her)  is  not  altered 
by  anything  that  he  (she)  says  about  himself  (her- 
self) . 

40. 

At  times  I just  don't  know,  or  don't  realise  until 
later,  what  my  feelings  are  with  him  (her). 

41. 

I value  our  relationship. 

42. 

I appreciate  just  how  his  (her)  experiences  feel  to 
him  (her) . 

-U  43. 

I feel  comfortable  to  express  whatever  is  in  my  mind 
with  him  (her) , including  any  feelings  about  myself 
or  about  him  (her) . 

-tC  44_ 

I feel  quite  pleased  with  him  (her)  sometimes,  and 
then  he  (she)  disappoints  me  at  other  times. 

45. 

I don't  like  him  (her)  as  a person. 

-E  46. 

At  times  I think  that  he  (she)  feels  strongly  about 
something  and  then  it  turns  out  that  he  doesn't. 

^ 47. 

Whether  he  is  in  good  spirits  or  bothered  and  upset 
does  not  cause  me  to  feel  any  more  or  less  apprecia- 
tion of  him  (her) . 
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48. 

49. 


-E 


50. 


-KJ 


51. 


-C 


52. 


-R 


+E 


-U 


53 


54 


55. 


-fC 


56. 


+R 


-E 


57. 


58. 


-HJ 


59. 


-C 


60  . 


+R 


+E 


61. 


62. 


-U 


63. 


-C 


64. 


I can  be  quite  openly  myself  in  our  relationship. 
Somehow  he  (she)  irritates  me. 

At  the  time  I don't  realize  how  touchy  or  sensitive 
he  (she)  is  about  some  of  he  things  we  discuss. 

Whether  he  (she)  is  expressing  "good"  thoughts  and 
feelings,  or  "bad"  ones,  does  not  affect  the  way  I feel 
toward  him  (her) . 

There  are  times  when  my  outward  response  to  him  (her) 
is  quite  different  from  the  way  I feel  underneath. 

At  times  I feel  contempt  for  him  (her) . 

I understand  him  (her) . 

Sometimes  he  (she)  seems  to  me  a more  worthwhile 
person  than  he  (she)  does  at  other  times. 

I don't  sense  any  feelings  in  relation  to  him  (her) 
that  are  hard  for  me  to  face  and  admit  to  myself. 

I truly  am  interested  in  him  (her) . 

I often  respond  to  him  (her)  rather  automatically, 
without  taking  in  what  he  (she)  is  experiencing. 

I don't  think  that  anything  he  (she)  says  or  does 
really  alters  the  way  I feel  toward  him  (her) . 

What  I say  to  him  (her)  often  would  give  a wrong  im- 
pression of  my  full  thought  or  feeling  at  the  time. 

I feel  deep  affection  for  him  (her) . 

Whei  he  (she)  is  hurt  or  upset  I can  recognise  just 
how  he  (she)  feels,  without  getting  upset  myself. 

What  other  people  think  and  feel  about  him  (her)  does 
help  to  make  me  feel  as  I do  toward  him. 

I feel  there  are  things  we  don't  talk  about  that  are 
causing  difficulty  in  our  relationship. 
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Client  with  Male  Counselor 


Code : 


Date : 


RELATIONSHIP  INVENTORY — FORM  OS-M-64 

Below  are  listed  a veriety  of  ways  that  one  person  may 
feel  or  behave  in  relation  to  another  person. 

Please  consider  each  statement  with  reference  to  your 
present  relationship  with  your 

Counselor 

Mark  each  statement  in  the  left  margin,  according  to 
how  strongly  you  feel  it  is  true,  or  not  true,  in  this 
relationship.  Please  mark  every  one.  Write  in  +3,  +2,  +1, 
or  -1,  -2,  -3,  to  stand  for  the  following  answers: 


+ 3 : 

Yes,  I strongly  feel  that 

-1: 

No,  I feel  that  it  is 

it  is  true. 

probably  untrue , or 
more  untrue  than  true . 

+ 2: 

Yes,  I feel  it  is  true. 

-2: 

No,  I feel  it  is  not 

+1: 

Yes,  I feel  that  it  is 
probably  true,  or  more 

true . 

true  than  untrue. 

-3  : 

No,  I strongly  feel 
that  it  is  not  true. 

1.  He  respects  me  as  a person. 

2.  He  wants  to  understand  how  I see  things. 

3.  His  interest  in  me  depends  on  the  things  I say  or  do. 

4.  He  is  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  our  relationship. 

5.  He  feels  a true  liking  for  me. 

6.  He  may  understand  my  words  but  he  does  not  see  the 
way  I feel. 

7.  Whether  I am  feeling  happy  or  unhappy  with  myself 
makes  no  real  difference  to  the  way  he  feels  about  me. 

8.  I feel  that  he  puts  on  a role  or  front  with  me. 
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9.  He  is  impatient  with  me. 

10.  He  nearly  always  knows  exactly  what  I mean. 

11.  Depending  on  my  behaviour,  he  has  a better  opinion 
of  me  sometimes  than  he  has  at  other  times. 

12.  I feel  that  he  is  real  and  genuine  with  me. 

13.  I feel  appreciated  by  him. 

14.  He  looks  at  what  I do  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

15.  His  feeling  toward  me  doesn't  depend  on  how  I feel 
toward  him. 

16.  It  makes  him  uneasy  when  I ask  or  talk  about  certain 
things . 

17.  He  is  indifferent  to  me. 

18.  He  usually  senses  or  realises  what  I am  feeling. 

19.  He  wants  me  to  be  a particular  kind  of  person. 

20.  I nearly  always  feel  that  what  he  says  expresses 
exactly  what  he  is  feeling  and  thinking  as  he  says  it. 

21.  He  finds  me  rather  dull  and  uninteresting. 

22.  His  own  attitudes  toward  some  of  the  things  I do  or 
say  prevent  him  from  understanding  me. 

23.  I can  (or  could)  be  openly  critical  or  appreciative 
of  him  without  really  making  him  feel  any  different 
about  me. 

24.  He  wants  me  to  think  that  he  likes  me  or  understands 
me  more  than  he  really  does. 

25.  He  cares  for  me. 

26.  Sometimes  he  thinks  that  ^ feel  a certain  way,  be- 
cause that's  the  way  ^ feels. 

27.  He  likes  certain  things  about  me,  and  there  are  other 
things  he  does  not  like. 

28.  He  does  not  avoid  anything  that  is  important  for  our 
relationship . 

29.  I feel  that  he  disapproves  of  me. 

30.  He  realises  what  I mean  even  when  I have  difficulty 
in  saying  it. 
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31. 

His  attitude  toward  me  stays  the  same:  he  is  not 

pleased  with  me  sometimes  and  critical  or  dissapoint- 
ed  at  other  times. 

32. 

Sometimes  he  is  not  at  all  comfortable  but  we  go  on, 
outwardly  ignoring  it. 

33. 

He  just  tolerates  me. 

34. 

He  usually  understands  the  whole  of  what  I mean. 

35. 

If  I show  that  I am  angry  with  him  he  becomes  hurt 
or  angry  with  me,  too. 

36. 

He  expresses  his  true  impressions  and  feelings  with  me. 

37. 

He  is  friendly  and  warm  with  me. 

38. 

He  just  takes  no  notice  of  some  things  that  I think 
or  feel. 

39. 

How  much  he  likes  or  dislikes  me  is  not  altered  by 
anything  that  I tell  him  about  myself. 

40. 

At  times  I sense  that  he  is  not  aware  of  what  he  is 
really  feeling  with  me. 

41. 

I feel  that  he  really  values  me. 

42. 

He  appreciates  exactly  how  the  things  I experience 
feel  to  me. 

43. 

He  approves  of  some  things  I do,  and  plainly  dis- 
approves of  others . 

44  . 

He  is  willing  to  express  whatever  is  actually  in  his 
mind  with  me,  including  any  feelings  about  himself 
or  about  me. 

45. 

He  doesn't  like  me  for  myself. 

46. 

At  times  he  thinks  that  I feel  a lot  more  strongly 
about  a particular  thing  than  I really  do. 

47. 

Whether  I am  in  good  spirits  or  feeling  upset  does 
not  make  him  feel  any  more  or  less  appreciative  of  me. 

48. 

He  is  openly  himself  in  our  relationship. 

49. 

I seem  to  irritate  and  bother  him. 

50. 

He  does  not  realize  how  sensitive  I am  about  some  of 
the  things  we  discuss. 
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51.  Whether  the  ideas  and  feelings  I express  are  "good" 

or  "bad"  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  his  feeling 
toward  me. 

52.  There  are  times  when  I feel  that  his  outward  responses 
to  me  are  quite  different  from  the  way  he  feels 
underneath. 

53.  At  times  he  feels  contempt  for  me. 

54.  He  understands  me. 

55.  Sometimes  I am  more  worthwhile  in  his  eyes  that  I am 
at  other  times. 

56.  I have  not  felt  that  he  tries  to  hide  anything  from 
himself  that  he  feels  with  me. 

57 . He  is  truly  interested  in  me . 

58 . His  response  to  me  is  usually  so  fixed  and  automatic 
that  I don't  really  get  through  to  him. 

^ don  t think  that  anything  I say  or  do  really  changes 
the  way  he  feels  toward  me. 

60.  What  he  says  to  me  often  gives  a wrong  impression  of 
his  whole  thought  or  feeling  at  the  time. 

61.  He  feels  deep  affection  for  me. 

62.  When  I am  hurt  or  upset  he  can  recognise  my  feelings 
exactly,  without  becoming  upset  himself. 

63.  What  other  people  think  of  me  does  (or  would,  if  he 
knew)  affect  the  way  he  feels  toward  me. 

64.  I believe  that  he  has  feelings  he  does  not  tell  me 
about  that  are  causing  difficulty  in  our  relationship. 


APPENDIX  J 


SELF/OTHER  BIPOLAR  ADJECTIVE  CHECKLISTS 


Questionnaire 


Name : 

Date  : 

Self-Rating 


_ - - • • , i -»  • 

Please  rate  yourself  on  eacn  of  the  followxn 
and  X somewhere  along  the  line  on  each  item. 


competent  

popular 

respected  

confident  

helpful  

perceptive  

leader  

sociable  

fair  

motivated  

intelligent  

cooperative  

powerful  

attractive  

esteemed  

dominant  

authoritative 

high  

strong  
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Questionnaire 

Name: Date  

Self-Rating 

Please  rate  your  peer  counselor  (or  client)  on  each  of  the 
following  items  by  placing  an  X somewhere  along  the  line  on 
each  item.  While  some  of  the  items  may  be  difficult  to  answer, 
please  do  your  best  and  answer  each  and  every  item. 

competent  . . . incompetent 

popular  unpopular 

respected  uot  respected 

confident  . . * not  confident 

helpful  helpful 

perceptive  perceptive 

leader  follower 

sociable  unsociable 

fair  unfair 

motivated  unmotivated 

intelligent  unintelligent 

cooperative  uncooperative 

powerful  uot  powerful 

attractive  . . unattractive 

esteemed  unesteemed 

dominant  submissive 

authoritative unauthori tative 

high 


strong 


weak 


APPENDIX  K 


DATA 


TABLE  24 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  PEER  COUNSELING  DATA 


Counselor  Variables 

N 

MEAN 

Standard  Deviation 

El  (MBTI) 

42 

96.47 

22.28 

SN 

42 

110.28 

19.63 

TF 

42 

109.66 

19.86 

JP 

42 

109.33 

24.57 

IE  (ROTTER) 

46 

8.41 

4.21 

R-PC  (Barrett-Lennard) 

46 

33.00 

10.89 

E-PC 

46 

18.84 

10.81 

C-PC 

46 

26.06 

11.24 

U-PC 

46 

14 . 56 

12.88 

RECU-PC 

46 

92.46 

SELF-PC 

45 

91.28 

29.86 

OTHER-PC 

42 

97.07 

34.15 

Process  Variables 

CONTACTS 

49 

6 . 22 

2.73 

TIME  (Minutes) 

46 

541.80 

468 . 07 

Client  Variables 

R-CL  (Barrett-Lennard) 

43 

29.81 

9.51 

E-CL 

43 

19.23 

11.42 

C-CL 

43 

25.04 

11.23 

U-CL 

43 

11.37 

12.23 

RECU-CL 

43 

85.45 

G .P .A. -Pre 

26 

2.68 

1.43 

G.P.A.-Post 

39 

3.18 

0.91 

GOALS  (Sum  PGCL 

Ratings 

40 

25.95 

4.24 

SELF-CL 

45 

105.24 

43.11 

OTHER-CL 

43 

76.23 

37 . 49 

Control  Variables 

G.P.A.-Pre 

29 

3.31 

0.65 

G.P.A.-Post 

31 

3.29 

0 . 59 

GOALS 

26 

22.15 

4.81 
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Stephen  Allan  Sussman  emerged  from  Sally  Sussman's 
womb  on  August  17th  of  1945  in  a Brooklyn,  New  York  hospital. 
Max  Sussman,  his  father,  died  in  1952  of  a defective  heart 
valve.  In  previous  psychic  and  life  style  incarnations 
Stephen  Sussman  was  an  engineer  having  earned  a Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  from  Cooper  Union  and  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  His  experiments  at  M.I.T.  yielded  a thesis, 
"The  Aortic  Balloon  Pump,"  1967  which  laid  some  groundwork 
for  a left  ventricular  heart  assist  device.  He  worked  as  a 
research  engineer  in  the  Lunar  Module  (LEM)  program  until 
September,  1968  when  he  began  studying  person-centered 
psychology  under  the  tutelage  of  Professor  Sidney  Jourard 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sussman  held  a United 
States  Public  Health  Fellowship  in  Clinical  Psychology  for 
two  years  until  he  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  and 
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to  fully  engage  himself  in  the  flow  of  experience,  letting 
positive  and  negative  emotion  vibrate  through,  then  out  of 
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